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TRANSLATED EXTRACT OF A 
DECLARATION BY HON. JEAN- 
GUY CARDINAL MINISTER OF 
EDUCATION. OCTOBER 15TH. 
1968 . 

The reform of education was first under- 
taken at tho level of the Department of 
Education (May 1964), then at the 
elementary end secondary levels and, 
thereafter, at the collegial level. It now 
tackles the university level; and, at the 
same time, we undertake the reform of 
teachers' training. 

The reform of education at the uni- 
versity lovel involves essentially two 
things: new universities on one hand, 
the new university on the othor hand. 

We thus have development In mind, 
or In other words, planning. That is 
why the Government, last June, tabled 
before Parliament a Bill proposing the 
creation of tho University Council. The 
University Council is an advisory body 
(as its name implies) whose function 
Is to make recommendations to the 
Minister of Education on the develop- 
ment of higher education and of uni- 
versity resesrch. 

The Bill proposes explicitly that the 
University Council consist of members 
of the university community (adminis- 
trative officers, faculty, and students) 
and of membors of thB socio-economic 
milieu. 

The study of the Bill by Parliament 
constitutes a priority for the Govern- 
ment and I believe I may say that the 
University Council may be created 
before the end of 1968. 

I also recall that, during Its last 
session, Parliament adopted the law on 
university investments which foresees, 
amongst other things, keeping up t^ 
date a qupquennlal plan ^nn tl.fj 
eeili'fjca! rtivieloonc^nt n' i iJB F 

These facts being recalled, I] I 
discuss the concrete steps 4^-.- h: 
undertaken lor the creation of now 
university institutions. 

As of December 1967, the month 
following my appointment as Minister 
of Education, I havo established a task- 
force whose mandate was to report to 
me on the ways and means of creating 
new universities. 

The "Research and Development" 
group, as it has been called, was com- 
posed of civil servants, of university 
members, as well as of members of 
groups involved in tho creation of new 
university Institutions. 

At the same time, the Department's 
Legislative Committee was preparing 
a Bill on the University of Quebec, 
which was discussed formally during 
the past months of March, April, and 
May by university administrative offi- 
cers, faculty, students, and the Superior 
Council of Education. 
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Montrealers didn't need the excellent 
articles by Philip Winslow of the 
Gazette to tell them that the City has 
one of the world's most serious air 
pollution problems. The evidence is ell 
too real. What we do need Is constant 
reminding that we are also making 
among the least serious efforts to do 
something about the intolerable situa- 
tion. 

Despite the warnings there have been 
precious few examples so far of major 
undertakings to curb pollutant emis- 
sions. 

There is no doubt that up until this 
year McGill's power plant was the 
greatest source of air pollution in this 
area of the City. Fortunately, the Uni- 
versity is about to give up this dubious 
distinction. It has committed the 
spending of $600,000 to convert to gas, 
the cleanest fuel available for mass 
production of steam. 

The new plant will have a 150,000 
pound boiler to replace two existing 
20,000 pound boilers and will retain 
two 100,000 pound boilers now 
in use. The expenditure also will provide 
for a flue gas scrubbing plant which Is 
effective for controlling the emission of 
soot and sulphur dioxide and two stain- 
less steel stacks to feplace the 
existing three stacks. 

The revamped steam plant will begin 
burning gas before the end of this 
month. It was confirmed by P. A, 
Cunningham, superlntee‘ ,, '™^gi^' 
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University officials" statir Met while? 
the new gas-fired heating plant will not 
completely eliminate the emission of 
pollutants, it will do the best Job 
possible at this time. 

The McGill experience in Initiating 
action to curb its contribution to sir 
pollution Is a good Illustration of the 
difficulties faced by the City in 
cleansing its atmosphere. 

Up to 1958 the University had been 
burning coal which produces sulphur 
dioxide, sulphur trioxide, and soot, 
making It one of the major sources of 
pollution. Aware of this, the University 
that year began to seek ways and 
means of converting to gas. However, 
the Quebec Natural Gas Company had 
no high pressure mains to supply 
McGill's gas requirements In 1 958. 

What the University did do was 
convert to Bunker C oil. Although this 
was an improvement, it was not a 
solution. When It converted to oil, 
however, It had the good sense to 
install equipment which could burn 
natural gas. so that the plant would be 
ready when gas became available. 

In tho meantime, concern mounted 
about pollution levels from burning 
Bunker C fuel. In the early 1960s the 
oil distributor worked with University 
consultants to see If anything could be 
done to reduce or eliminate impurities 
In the fuel. The oil company claimed it 
could not Isolate the University's 
supplies for purification, suggesting 
the use of a lighter grade of oil, but 
costs for this proposal turned out to be 
prohibitive. 

The University then turned to seeking 
out ways of introducing chemical 
Injections or inhibitors to mix with the 
Bunker C oil to reduce the sulphur 
dioxide and sulphur trloxide constit- 
uents. During 1963 four or five dif- 
ferent chemicals were experimented 
with for a period of three months each. 
It took almost two years to find a 
relatively efficient chemical additive, 
which breaks down the large micron 
particles, thus permitting the stack 
breeching to trap about 60 per cent of 
the effluents. 

Finally, In January of this year the 
Quebec Natural Gas Company advised 
the University that It was now in the 
position to supply gas for the produc- 
tion of steam. Approval was given In 
March to design new boilers and to add 
the flue gas scrubbing plant. 

Tenders will be called this month for 
construction of the stainless steel 
stacks which will begin around Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Cunningham points out that 
the gas-fired boilers are in 



THE BILL IS NOW READY 



The Bill on the University of Quebec 
is now ready; it will be studied by the 
Cabinet boforo being submitted to 
Parliament. 

It is thus within the context of the 
University of Quebec (if Parliament 
adopts the bill) that the new uni- 
versity Institutions would be set up. I 
will thus take the liberty of summing 
up in a few paragraphs the nature of 
The University of Quebec. 

The University of Quebec is a public 
corporation responsible for the de- 
velopment of new university institu- 
tions. Its structure has two character- 
istics; 

a) it is a decentralized structure 

b) it is a cooperation structure 

The University of Quebec is first 
decentralized with regard to the State; 
it is not a State school but a public 
corporation distinct from the State. 

It is also decentralized in its internal 
organization; each constituent unit of 
the University of Quebec has its own 
legal status, its own Board of Direc- 
tors, its own personnel, . . . etc. 

Amongst tho constituent units of the 
University of Quoboc, some have a 
general vocation (these are tho uni- 
versity centres), others have a specific 
vocation (these are the research Insti- 
tutes and the schools for graduate 
studies). 

The University of Quebec is also a 
structure of cooperation because the 
constituent elements, although dis- 
tinct from each othor, participate in 
making decisions concerning a goneral 
policy by means of instruments com- 
mon to all of them: The Assembly of 
Governors of the University if Quebec, 
the Studies Council (cYnseil des 
fitudes), and the Planning Committee. 

Matters that are centrally dealt with. 
Continued page 3, column 4. 



once 

operation there will still bo a large and 
distinct white vapour plume emitted 
from the stacks. Only this time it will bo 
"washed gas" and not'smoko. 

McGill's central hoating plant is one 
of tho largest in the country, producing 
760 million pounds of steam a year. 



Total cost of conversion to gas is 1 800,000 . 



The Heating Plant will start using "the cleaner burning" natural gas this month. 







STAFF 

CHANGES 



THE FOLLOWING STAFF CHANGES 
WERE ANNOUNCED BY THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS FOR THE PERIOD 
OCTOBER 2 TO 22. 



PROMOTIONS OR CHANGES 
OF STATUS 



TO ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 



P. Gold, Modicine 

D. Mackoy, Music 

E. Winter, Education 



TO ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 



E. Malowony, Grad. Nurses 
P. H. Schoptlocher, Pathology 
A. Wechslcr, Physiology 



LEAVE OF ABSENCE 



R. N. Drummond, Geography, January 
1 to May 31 to continue rosearch In 
Cartographic Methods and Map Design 
at the University ol London. 



RESIGNATIONS 

W. Bruco, Chairman, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, effective 31 October 1968. 

G. Joron, Assoc. Doan, Faculty of 
Medicine, effoctlvo 31 October 1968. 
Dr. Alan G. Thompson, Surgery, to 
become Chief of Surgery at Quean 
Mary Veterans Hospital. 

D. E. R. Townsend, Obs. & Gyn, to 
become Asst. Prof, at Temple University, 
Pa. 



NEW APPOINTMENTS 



ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 



W. P. ButL Diag. Radiology 
J. F. Campbell, Psychology 
M. W. Cohen, Physiology 
M. M. Frojmovic, Physiology 
W. S. Lapp, Physiology 

D. Trap, Anaesthesia 

E. Waddell, Geography 



ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 



D. Kuan, East Asian Languages and 
Literature 

B. W. Mackenzie, Mining Engineering 

C. Scriver, Genetics 



ADVISORS 



T. H. Clark, Redpath Musoum (Geo- 
logy) 



VISITING PROFESSORS 



A. R. Brais, Electrical Engineering 

B. J. Gevuy, Electrical Engineering 



Oto Kuchfel, Experlment^Medjcine 
,1. Plr'Jv, Russian 



RL Innos, Arts & 
M. Onyszchuk, 



& Scienco 
<, Arts & Science 



CHAIRMEN 



R. L Denton, Pediatrics (Acting Chair- 
man) 

S. Molder, Mechanical Engineering 



BUILDING DIRECTORS 



Mr. W. J. Argue, Chancellor Day Hall 
Mr. R. T. Bray, Men's Residences 
Mrs. I. M. B. Dobell, McCord Museum 
Prof. D. Holden, Cottingham House 
Prof. S. Marshall, Weather Radar Ob- 
servatory (Macdonald College) 

Dr. W. M. Martin, Macdonald Physics 
Bldg. 

Prof. F. Muller, Macdonald Chemistry 
Bldg. A.Sf\CUJ . 

Dr. Hi D. M.TVlurpny, Administration 

Bldg, and DataCentre 

Prof. S. Orvig, 3601 University 

Prof. A. Rigault, 3465-67-69 Peol Street 

Mr. R. Shaw, Redpath Hall 

Prof. W. A. Westley, 1001 Sherbrooke 

St. W. 
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Howard I. Ross; Chancellor 
H. Rocke Robertson, Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor 

C. A. Winkler, Vice-Principal (Planning 
and Development) and Acting Dean 
of Management 

M. K. Oliver, Vice- Principal (Academic) 

R. F. Shaw, Vice- Principal 
(Administration) 

H. G. Dion, Vice-Principal (Macdonald 
College) and Doan of Agriculture 
H. D. Woods, Doan of Arts and 
Science 

J. McCutcheon, Dean of Dentistry 
E. G. Jay, Dean of Divinity 
C. Wayne Hall, Dean of Education 
G. L d’Ombraln, Dean of Engineering 

S. B. Frost, Dean of Graduate Studies 
Maxwell Cohen, Dean of Low 
Mourice McGregor, Dean of Modiclne 
Helmut Blume, Dean of Music 

C. D. Solin, Dean of Students 



ELECTED 



BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 



K. H. Brawn 
H. J. Lang 
S. M. Finlayson 
Mr. Justice Miller Hydo 
E. C. Wood 



FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 



Helen Neilson 
B. P. Warkentin 



FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE: 



W. 0. Judkins, Humanllies Division 

C. D. Gordon, Humanities Division 
H. J. Maitre, Humanities Division 

S. Noumoff, Social Sciencos Division 
R. Vogel. Social Sciences Division 
Frances Henry, Social Sciences 
Division 

G. Maclachlan, Biological Sciences 
Division 

Valerie Pasztor, Biological Sciences 
Division 

J. D. Metrakos, Biological Sciences 
Division 

P. R. Wallace, Physical Sciences 
Division 

^JDjyij^Phjrsical Sciences Division 

A. E. Malloch, Member at largo , 

D. Bindra, Member at Large 
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FACULTY OF DIVINITY: 



G. Johnston 



FACULTY OF EDUCATION: 
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J. Widdop 



FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 



W. Bruce 
T. J. F. Pavlasek 
M. E. Weber 
H. H. Yates 



FACULTY OF LAW: 



J. W. Durnford 
D. W. M. Weters 



FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT: 



P. J. Sandiford 



FACULTY OF MEDICINE: 



D. V. Bates 
J. C. Beck 
C. P. Leblond 



FACULTY OF MUSIC: 



I. Anhalt 



STUDENT MEMBERS: 



Peter Ellis, Macdonald College 

Paul Caron 

Harry Edel 

Peter Foster 

Julius Grey 

Nigel Hamer 

Robert Hajaly 
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Helen C. Reynolds, Warden of tho 
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Education 

Keith Crouch, Director of Libraries 
J. Trentman, Vice-Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science (Humanities) 

S. J. Frankol, Vice-Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science 
(Social Sciences) 

G. A. Ferguson, Vice-Doan of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science 
(Biological Sciences) 

W. Hitschfeld, Vlco-Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science 
(Physical Sciences) 
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1968-69 and 1967-68 



23rd Octobor196B 



FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES: 



D. E. Woodsworth 



FULL-TIME STUDENTS 






1968-69 






1967-68 






MEN WOMEN 


TOTAL 


MEN WOMEN 


TOTAL 


DEGREE CANDIDATES 














Arts and Scienco 


3636 


2812 


6447 


3462 


2668 


6130 


Management 


426 


45 


471 


413 


42 


465 


Engineering and 














Architecture 


1422 


45 


1467 


1364 


36 


1400 


Music 


106 


98 


204 


74 


81 


155 


Medicine 


413 


63 


476 


430 


62 


492 


Graduate Nurses 


1 


344 


345 


2 


366 


368 


Physical and Occupational 














Therapy 


3 


301 


304 


2 


249 


261 


Dentistry 


137 


8 


145 


131 


9 


140 


Law 


241 


25 


266 


267 


9 


276 


Divinity 


30 


2 


32 


22 


2 


24 


Agriculturo 


252 


162 


414 


295 


188 


483 


Education 


76 


214 


290 


63 


174 


237 


Graduate Studies and Re- 














search 


1748 


704 


2452 


1330 


667 


1887 




8490 


4823 


13313 


7855 


4443 


12298 


DIPLOMA CANDIDATES 














Music 


3 


9 


12 


7 


5 


12 


Medicino 


Not yet available 


1 


0 


1 


Agriculture 


39 


1 


40 


12 


1 


13 


Education 


230 


707 


937 


198 


657 


855 


Graduate Studies and Re- 














search 














Engineering 


3 


0 


3 


4 


0 


4 


Social Work 


1 


3 


4 


0 


5 


5 




276 


720 


996 


222 


668 


890 


QUALIFYING STUDENTS 


80 


61 


141 


32 


15 


47 


Total full-time students 


8846 


5604 


14450 


8109 


5126 


13235 


PART-TIME STUDENTS 










LIMITED STUDENTS 














Arts and Science 


11 


31 


42 


7 


25 


32 


Management 


2 


0 


2 








Music 


2 


2 


4 


9 


85 


94 


Graduate Nurses 


0 


8 


8 


0 


7 


7 


Physical and Occupational 














Therapy 


0 


4 


4 


0 


3 


3 


Agriculture 


8 


0 


8 


3 


0 


3 


Education 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




24 


45 


69 


19 


120 


139 


PARTIAL STUDENTS 


• 277 


339 


616 


141 


108 


249 


NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS 


97 


43 


140 


21 


9 


30 


Total part-time students 


398 


427 


825 


181 


237 


418 


GRAND TOTAL, FULL- 














AND PART-TIME 


9244 


6031 


15275 


8290 


5363 


13653 



TOTALS BYJIACU 



(| ACU 



868-09 
MEN WOMEN 



1SS7-68 
MEN WOMEN TOTAL 



Arts and Science 


3791 


2952 


6743 


3561 


Management 


429 


46 


475 


413 


Engineering and Architecture 


1426 


45 


1471 


1367 


Music 


179 


273 


452 


92 


Medicine (M.D..C.M., 
Graduate Diploma) 


413 


63 


476 


431 



42 455 

37 1404 



92 176 



Graduate Nurses 
Physical and Occupational 
Therapy 



Total, Faculty of Medicine 


417 


726 


1143 


436 


703 


Dentistry 


137 


8 


145 


131 


9 


Law 


241 


25 


266 


267 


9 


Divinity 


50 


4 


54 


46 


2 


Agriculture 


299 


163 


462 


314 


192 


Education 


307 


922 


1229 


262 


833 


Graduate Studies and Re- 












search 


1968 


867 


2835 


1401 


599 


GRAND TOTAL 


9244 


6031 


15276 


8290 


5363 




Professor Albert Schacter of Classics and Professor C. D. Ellis of Linguistics have been 
working on a program of Teaching Classical Greek as a living language since 1961. 
Their program recently received a grant of S 48,520 from Ford Foundation. The inten- 
tion is to get the students to function in Greek, to read it, write it and speak it. 



MINUTES 



Senate Committee on 
Communication 

MINUTES OF A MEETING HELD 
IN ROOM 609, ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING ON MONDAY, 4 NOVEM- 
BER 1968. 



Vice-Principal R. F. Shaw was In the 
Chair. Members present were : 

Prof. T. H. Barton 
Prof. Y. Clermont 
Prof. J. M. Dealy 
Prof. K. L S. Gunn 
Mr. Gordon Thomson 
Mr. A. A. Tunis 
Dr. Mark Waldron 
Prof. David Williams 
Mr. E. C. Wood 
Mr. W. David Angus 
Mr. Andrew Allen 
Mr. Ian Hyman 
Mr. John Lovell 

Absent were: Prof. P. Laporte and 
Mr. Marc Ryan. Mr. H. Thomas, Editor 
of the McGill Reporter, was present on 
invitation. 



which can be mailed to obtain course 
descriptions for specified depart- 
ments; that the Registrar's Office 
establish a system for co-ordinating 
the answering of these requests." 

CARRIED 



1. APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 
The Chairman suggested thet Mr. A. A. 
Tunis be appointed Secretary with 
such assistance as he might eventually 
require. The Committee accepted this 
recommendation. 



2. MINUTES OF MEETING OF AU- 
GUST 7, 1968 

The Committee approved the minutes 
as circulated. 



3. BUSINESS ARISING FROM THE 
MINUTES 

The Chairman pointed out that as Item 
9 on the Agenda (Content of McGill 
Reporter) covered the subject matter 
of the previous meeting, there was no 
other business arising from the minutes. 



4. OPEN MEETINGS 
It was moved by Professor Daaly, 
seconded by Mr. E. C. Wood, that the 
following motion be adopted : 

"Moved that this and all subse- 
quent meetings of this committee 
shall be open to observers except 
I r^x'nftkre being . 




6. RESEARCH INFORMATION AND 
FINANCIAL DETAILS 
Mr. Shaw said he had been informed 
by Dean Frost that the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research was 
presently printing a publication de- 
scribing each research project and the 
i name and discipline of the researcher. 
He had also been advised that it was 
sometimes difficult to relate particular 
grants to particular projects In that a 
single researcher may draw support 
from more than one source and a single 
grant may support more than one 
project. However, there were separate 
statements on file on the financing of 
research. 

Mr. Hyman referred to Mr. Hajaly's 
report to the Committee which recom- 
mended publication of more informa- 
tion than merely a description of the 
research project and the name of the 
researcher. He said the additional in- 
formation called for in Mr. Hajaly's 
recommendation should be known by 
the entire University community. 

There followed a long and, at times, 
heated debate in which It was pointed 
out that there were some cases where 
donors asked for anonymity. Thore was 
also same doubt expressed by several 
Committee members concerning the 
motives and assumptions underlying 
the request to have all this information 
available. It was felt that this request 
was related to a question of University 
research being directly related to the 
war in Viet Nam and that this informa- 
tion was being sought for political 
purposes. 

Prof. Barton said that ha was certain 
the University was not Involved in this 
sort of work. He pointed out that 
research grants at the University were 
the result of an individual^ work and 
nts were 



5. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
Tho Chairman referred to the Report 
to the Senate Committee on Com- 
munication distributed to members of 
the Committee by Mr. Robert Hajaly, 
President of tho Students' Society. Ho 
also roferred to his Position Paper 
which had also been distributed to 
members. Recommendation 21 of the 
Report of the Sonate Committee on the 
Communication of Information (April 
1968) reads: "Up-to-date, detailed 
course descriptions should bo readily 
available to students." 

Mr. Shaw pointed out that a policy 
established some years ago by Senate 
limits the number of descriptive words 
to 50 per course, although some course 
descriptions do exceed this number. 
The Registrar advised him that an 
additional 50 words would cost be- 
tween $1 5,000 — $20,000. 

He said a suggestion had been made 
that detailed course descriptions should 
be made available in the Faculties and 
Departments which would permit more 
up-to-datO' information and would be 
less expensive to produce. 

Mr. Hyman agreed, pointing out 
there was no objection to the form in 
which it was published. The "calendar" 
or "announcement" could be a mero 
listing of courses ; more detailed course 
Information could be published in 
mimeographed form, and should be 
available during the first week in July 
or, at the latest, during the first week 
of August. 

Prof. Barton said that the "calendar" 
was an official document only and that 
the needs of students could be filed 
at the departmental level. This, he said, 
is where pressure needs to be epplled 
to get full course descriptions. 

Mr. Allen suggested that each faculty 
"calendar" should contain a form for 
the student to apply for copies of these 
detailod courso descriptions. 

Thore was further discussion, until 
it was MOVED by Prof. Doaly, seconded 
by Mr. E. C. Wood : 

'That this Committee rocommend 
to Senate that oach faculty publish, 
no later than 1 July, detailed descrip- 
tions for all courses to be offered 
during the following academic year; 
that soparato listings for each depart- 
ment be mado available for distribu- 
tion on request ; that tho descriptions 
include the professor's view of the 
courso, its goals, content, the work 
required, tho appropriate toxts and 
teaching methods, and the oxtont to 
which he desires class participation 
in tho structuring of the courso; 
that oach faculty information bulletin 
("calendar") contain a requost form 



ve’rsity. 

Mr. Shaw suggested that this matter 
be referred to a later meeting of the 
Committee, when mombers would have 
had an opportunity to see the publica- 
tion of the research program at the 
University, at which time the Com- 
mittee would deal with unanswered 
questions. 

Discussion continued until It was 
MOVED by Mr. Hyman, seconded by 
Mr. Lovell : 

"That the Annual Report of the Uni- 
versity be made publicly available, 
and that more copies be printed ; that 
the list of publications by members 
of staff includes specifying the grant- 
ing or contracting agency under 
which the research was done, the 
amount of the grant or contract, its 
terms of reference, any conditions 
placed on the publication of results, 
and the names of other staff or 
graduate students who assisted di- 
rectly in research leading to the 
publication. Graduate student theses 
lists should include the granting 
agency under which the research 
was done, the amount of the grant, 
terms of the grant and the name of 
the research director." 

DEFEATED 



7. UNIVERSITY FINANCES 
Mr. Shaw said that the Board of 
Governors had already approved the 
publication of the University's financial 
statement and investment portfolio be- 
fore the publication of the Annual 
Report and that these would appear 
in the next two issues of the McGill 
Reporter. He circulated a report show- 
ing the breakdown of costs, by faculty, 
and said that he would seek permission 
of the Board to publish this document 
in the McGill Reporter. 

Both Mr. Allen and Mr. Hyman urged 
that thore was a case for reviewing the 
concept and set-up of the University's 
Annual Report. 



8. REVIEW OF STATUS OF RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OFTHE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON COMMUNICATION OF 
INFORMATION 

The Chairman referred to his position 
paper, which had been circulated, and 
there was some discussion on action 
which had been taken : 
RECOMMENDATIONS 2, 7, 9, 10 
AND 12: Mr. Hyman said that there 
was need to re-evaluate the newspaper 
the McGill Reporter. The Gazette sec- 
tion was important, he said, but tho 
rest of It was a waste. It was pointed 
out by Mr. Tunis that the establishment 
of tho Reporter had involved increas- 
ing tho Information Office budget by 
972,000 and that this sum permitted 
tho Offico to effect other servicos called 
for In tho original recommendations, 
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such as publications service. Some 
recent publications resulting from this 
service wore distributed to members. 
Mr. Thomas, the Editor of The Reporter 
suggested that to discontinue the Re- 
porter while retaining The Gazette sec- 
tion would result in a saving of between 
41 6,000 — 920,000. 

Mr. Shaw requested that a report be 
submitted on the methods of distribu- 
tion of the McGill Reporter. 

RECOMMENDATION 4 : Prof. Barton 
undertook to prepare a clarification of 
this recommendation for the next meet- 
ing. 

RECOMMENDATION 17: Mr. Hy- 
man pointed out that the addition of a 
representative of Macdonald College 
on the Students' Council goes against 
the presont constitution and that no 
action could be taken at the present 
time. On the question of McGill Dally 
distribution on the Macdonald campus, 
Mr. H"man undertook to report back 
on this matter. 

RECOMMENDATION 18: Estimates 
for a McGill University Diary were 
being preparod. 

RECOMMENDATION 26 : Prof. Dea- 
ly urged that the question of an appro- 
priate staff directory be actively pur- 
sued. Mr. Shaw said he would recom- 
mend to the Administration (or Man- 
agement Committee) that the staff 
directory and telephone directory be 
combined in one publication. 






9. CONTENT OF McGILL REPORTER 
Mr. Shaw initiated discussion of the 
McGill Reporter in urging members of 
the Committee to complain and criti- 
cize, but not to Instruct on editorial 
policy. There were a number of com- 
ments referred to the Editor, dealing 
with format and the relevance of some 
articles to the University. Prof. Dealy 
asked that consideration be given to 
the possibility of having the Gazette 
section removable from the newspaper, 
for filing purposes, as originally en- 
visioned. it was suggested that the 
Reporter should avoid staff editorials 
although it was recognized that on 
rare jypcaslons these might be appro- 
’Hie mueillffl W’aS aojournaliat 0:10 
p.m. 
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CHARTER AND GROUP FUGHTS 
Arrangements for C.A.U.T. Charter 
and Group Flights are now complete 
and details will appear in the next 
issue of the BULLETIN. Those needing 
immediate information should call the 
MAU-T. office (6771 ) between 9 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
In the recent election, Prof. Trevor 
Lloyd of the Geography Dept, was 
elected Vice President. Elected to 
Council were: 

Prof. Collet, French 
Prof. Deutsch, Economics, 

Prof. Fraser, Genetics 
Prof. Herschorn, Mathematics 
Prof. Lapierre, History 
Prof. Lucas, English 
Prof. Sourkes, Biochemistry 

At its first meeting on 6 November 
the new Council voted to co-opt the 
following additional members: 

Prof. Culley, Divinity 
Prof. Estey, Plant Pathology 
Prof. Hallberg, Education 
Prof. Jeager, Civil Engineering 
Prof. St. Pierre, Chemistry 
Council also appointed Professors 
Laplerro and Vicas to represent the 
M.A.U.T. Council and Salaries Com- 
mittees respectively on the F.A.P.U.Q. 
Council. Five additional F.A.P.U.Q. 
Delegates are to be elected from a 
slate drawn up by the M.A.U.T. Coun- 
cil. Ballots must be returned by 
tomorrow, as the next meeting of the 
F.A.P.U.Q. Council is next Saturday In 
Drummondville. 

Appointed to the M.A.U.T. Salary 
Committee by Council were : 

Prof. Deutsch (Chairman), Economics 
Prof. Cavadias, Management 
Prof. Middleton, Genetics 
Prof. Vicas, Economics 
As per the decision taken by vote at 
the Annual Meeting, those people will 
represent M.A.U.T. on the University 
Salary Policy Committee. 

STAFF-STUDENT RELATIONS 
An Exocutivo Meeting was held on 
12 November, and was attended by 
most Council Members as well as 
several other members. The major 
topic of discussion was staff-student 
relations and tho McGill Daily. This 
topic will also be discussed at the next 
General Meeting on November 26th. 



ARTS & 
SCIENCE 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
IN FACULTY 

GOVERNMENT 

Professor D. Bindra, chair- 
man of the Committee on 
Student Participation in fa- 
culty government in the Fa- 
culty of Arts and Science 
issued the following state- 
ment on the report of the 
Committee, which was re- 
leased on November 7. The 
summary and recommenda- 
tions part of the report fol- 
lows Professor Bindra's 
statement. 



On May 17, 1968, the Faculty of Arts 
and Science accepted in principle the 
Idea that students participate in Its 
governing bodies, and agreed that a 
committee be established “to decide on 
the most suitable mechanism of Imple- 
menting student participation in faculty 
government." This Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Faculty Council, con- 
sisted of Professors D. Bindra (Chair- 
man), L. LaPlerro, A. E. Malloch, L E. 
St. Pierre, and L Yaffe. In a 22-page 
report released on November 7, the 
Committee makes the following main 
points. Copies of the full report are 
available at the office of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, Dawson Hall. 

1. Reorganization of the 
Total Faculty Community 

Genuine student participation in fa- 
culty government cannot be achieved 
simply by adding students to the 
existing governing bodies, but must be 
based on a reorganization of the total 
faculty community — students and 
staff; this would require substantial 
changes in the existing constitutions of 
both the Arts & Science Faculty and 
the Arts & Science Undergraduate 
Society. 

2. Academic, First; "Demo- 
cratization," an Important 
Second 

The primary criterion for assessing the 
suitability of any particular proposal 
regarding the nature and scope of 
student participation in the governing 
bodies of Faculty should be the ad- 
vanceme nt of tha academi c alms of the 
i-acuny communily r — 



Ith ■stotrertts- 
and staff ; the criterion of "democratiza- 
tion" is also Important, but this should 
be a secondary criterion, not a decisive 
one. 



3. Utilizing the Collective 
Wisdom of the Total Learn- 
ing Community 

The formulation of new constitutions for 
Faculty and ASUS should be based on 
the concept that students and teaching 
staff comprise a single learning com- 
munity so organized that it can fully 
utilize Its collective wisdom by fair 
representation of all the different points 
of view present In its entire member- 
ship; the extreme forms of "master- 
pupil" concept, voiced by some staff, 
and the "equal-but-separate" concept, 
advocated by student leaders, should 
be rejected. 

4. Different Solutions for 
Different Segments 

No particular mechanisms of student 
participation are likely to be uniformly, 
suitable for all the diverse disciplines 
and student interests and goals repre- 
sented in the Faculty of Arts 8i Science ; 
therefore, no attempt should be made 
to impose, on faculty as a whole, any 
uniform modes of student participation. 

5. Experience before Ideo- 
logy 

Appropriate mechanisms of student 
participation should be developed by 
discussion between students and staff 
In groups or constituencies created 
within the various segments of faculty 
community (departments, divisions, 
faculty, and other academic bodies) ; 
formal constitutional changes should 
be formulated on the baslsof experience 
within tha various constituencies rather 
than be arbitrarily outlined on purely 
"rational" or ideological grounds. 

6. Constitutional Revisions 
by a Joint Working Group 

Two recommendations are designed to 
promote wide discussion and experi- 
mentation on mechanisms of student 
participation; a third recommendation 
asks that a Joint Working Group, con- 
sisting of Faculty and ASUS appointees, 
should undertake to integrate the Ideas 
and experience of various student-staff 
constituencies, and then make formal 
proposals for constitutional revisions to 
the two parent bodies. 

7. Limitations of "Democra- 
tization" 

An appendix on democratization rejects 
It as an absolute principle, accepts the 
Idea that democratization must be 
balanced in relation to academic alms 
and the efficiency and workability of 
policy-making procedures, i«kd ‘ ex- 
-aqilnes tH<S sturiMt dil 
repreaentat 1#ft HfrftJ** ffj ViT rl eif i 
proceedings. 

Professor Bindra is a member of the 
Department of Psychology. 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 



Summary and Recommendations 

This report is addressed to two broad questions: (1) What are the appropriate 
rationales for student participation In faculty government? (2) What are the 
suitable mechanisms for achieving student participation? The Committee con- 
siders the advancement of the academic aims of faculty as the primary rationale 
for seeking student participation; the rationale of "democratization" is important 
blit need not be considered as the decisive criterion. In general, the Committee 
regards it desirable to extend student participation in the direction of full member- 
ship in governing bodies wherever such participation is likely to benefit, or not 
detract from, the quality of education and academic life. (A discussion of certain 
aspects of "democratization" is presented in the Appendix.) 

The answer to the question about the specific mechanisms of student parti- 
cipation depends largely on what the relation between teaching staff and students 
is assumed to be. The Committee discussed a number of general concepts of this 
relation. It rejects the extreme forms of tho "master-pupil" and "equal-but- 
separate" definitions of the relation. The Committee accepts the concept that 
students and teaching staff should comprise a single learning community, so 
constituted that it can fully utilize its collective wisdom by fair representation of 
all the different points of view presont In its entire membership. But the Com- 
mittee recognizes that students at present are not genuine members of the faculty 
community, end asks that steps be taken to provide such membership to students 
in the various sogments of faculty. This aim should guide revisions of the consti- 
tutions of both faculty and tho Arts and Science Undergraduate Society. 

Considering the size and scope of faculty, as well as the great variety of student 
interests and goals, there appears little chance that any particular mechanisms of 
student participation would be uniformly suitable for all the diverse disciplines 
and types of policy-making bodies found In faculty. Tho Committee, therefore, 
concludes that appropriate mechanisms must be developed by discussion between 
students and staff within the various levels of faculty government — departments, 
divisions, faculty, and other academic bodies. This report may serve as a common 
base from which various segments of faculty may start their own deliberations. 

In order to promote tho detailed discussion between students and staff neces- 
sary for the formulation of appropriate mechanisms of studont participation in all 
segments of faculty, the Committee makes three recommendations : 

RECOMMENDATION 1 : It Is recommended that each department of faculty bo 
asked to discuss the issues connected with student participation In its governing 
bodies with students registered In its Graduate, Honours, and Major Programs, 
as well as in its Individual courses, and to Institute such mechanisms of student 
participation as can be mutually agreed upon by the department and the students. 

RECOMMENDATION 2: It is recommended that each division of faculty be 
asked, as a division, to discuss with its students the issues connected with 
student participation in its governing bodies, with special attention to tho repre- 
sentation of tho views of students pursuing the general program, and to institute 
such mechanisms of student participation at the divisional level as can be 
mutually agreed upon by the division and the student representatives. 

RECOMMENDATION 3: It Is recommended that faculty approach ASUS for 
the purpose of setting up a Joint Working Group, to be instructed by both bodies 
(a) to undertake a revision of their respective constitutions to make possible 
authentic student membership in the various sogments of faculty, (b) to examine 
tho proposod constitutional revisions in relation to full range of student and 
teaching-staff opinions, and (c) to submit its recommendations simultaneously 
to the two parent bodies. 

The Committee: 

D. Bindra, Psychology (Chairman) 

L L. LaPierre, History 
A. E. Malloch, English 
L E. St. Pierre, Chemistry 
L Yaffo, Chomistry 




The University of Quebec 

continued from ptge 1 

together, by all these constituent units, 
are the following : 

a) structures of programmes and 
diplomas 

b) academic standards 

c) general rules governing the organi- 
zation of teaching and research 

d) general rules governing the career 
of the teaching staff 

e) annual budgets and development 
programmes. 

The central body common to all 
constltuant units is thus entrusted with 
the responsibility of ensuring the over- 
all coherence, the orderly development, 
the best allocation of human and 
material resources. 



A NETWORK OF TEACHING 
AND RESEARCH 
INSTITUTIONS 

In short the University of Quebec, 
along with all its component elements, 
must become a network of teaching 
and research institutions linked with 
each other not only by their affiliation 
to a common body but also by means 
of modern communication such as 
television, and computing science. 

The constituent elements of this net- 
work will be the university campuses 
of Montreal, Three-Rivers, Chipoutlml, 
and Rimouskl (centres which have 
already bean Identified In the Parent 
Report); we also have In mind the 
establishment of two institutions which 
would have a special vocation: The 
Quebec Institute of Water Sciences 
and The Public Administration School. 

Besides constituting an instrument 
for the development of new universi- 
ties, the University of Quebec will 
allow for the organization of the new 
ujjvarsity. 

n the report submitted to me by the 
-"Research and Development" group, 
precise recommendations were made 
concerning the organization of teach- 
ing and research in order to meet the 
needs for flexibility and constant evolu- 
tion of higher education.. In the new 
university, inter-disciplinary training 
and research are emphasized. There are 
no faculties; professors are joined 
together in the departments which are 
the basic components and students, 
according to their orientation, are 
grouped within a flexible structure ani- 
mated by professors acting as con- 
sultants (maltres-conselllers). 

In addition to these documents on 
the new university, the “Research and 
Development" group reported on the 
state of needs and resources of each 
campus of the University of Quebec, 
Indicating also their development pros- 
pects. 

This is a very brief summary of the 
report on the considerable research and 
planning work carried out since De- 
cember 1967, at the department with 
the help of the people concerned. 

We must now undertake the active 
phase of this planning by starting with- 
out delay to organize the constituent 
elements of the University of Quebec. 

The University of Quebec in Mont- 
real has absolute priority. I have already 
announced that this new French- 
language university would begin opera- 
tions in September 1969. I repeat It 
and maintain this date, even if it is 
quite close. 

As soon as the Bill on the University 
of Quebec is passed, the Government 
will issue the letters patent of the Uni- 
versity of Quebec in Montreal and will 
appoint the first members of its Board 
of Directors. This new university Is 
Intended to be legally constituted and 
able to exercise its powers at the 
latest in January 1969. 

Until then, the planning work con- 
cerning the Montreal campus has to be 
carried on In order that the Board of 
Directors be able, starting next January, 
to take, without delay and according 
to the files already set up, the de- 
cisions essential to the operation of tha 
University of Queboc at Montreal in 
September 1969. 

That is why I will establish during the 
next few weeks a Planning Committee 
for the University of Quobac In Mont- 
real, which will have to hand in its 
report on December 15th, 1968. This 
Committee will be dissolved as soon 
as the Board of Directors is appointed. 

This Planning Committee will be 
composed of civil servants from the 
department, of members of the socio- 
economic milieu, and of members of 
tho university community (administra- 
tive officers, faculty, and students). 
This commltteo, although representa- 
tive, will not be large and will not 
constitute a negotiating tablo but 
rather a work-group whose task will be 
"active planning." 




This Planning Committee will not 
be asked to start Its work right from the 
beginning but to direct its action in 
continuity with the work and recom- 
mendations of the "Research and 
Development" group, i.a„ in continuity 
with the planning which has already 
been done. 

This committee will thus be given 
the following basic documents: 

1) The report of the "Research and 
Development" group on the orga- 
nization of teaching and research, 
as well as tha Rapport Roy of 
Laval University which has been 
inspired by the same philosophy 
and completes our own; 

2) The report of the "Research and 
Development" group on the Uni- 
versity of Quebec in Montreal 
which states the needs, resources, 
and development projects. 

U. OF Q. IN MONTREAL 
BY SEPTEMBER 1969 

With these basic documents, the 
Planning Committee of Montreal will 
have to foresee, with the greatest 
possible accuracy, the organization 
and operation of the Un iversity of 
Quebec ),Wt7rmgamiSgpiw aim x raear 

To this end, the Planning Committee 
j. should set up at least the following 4 
sub-committees: first cycle programs, 
human resources, equipment, finances. 

As I mentioned before, the depart- 
ment will take an active part In the 
work of the Committee in order to 
ensure a constant liaison with me as 
well as a harmonious coordination with 
the general policies of higher education 
development. 

Within the structure of the University 
of Quebec, we also intend to create 
other constituent universities in Three- 
Rivers, Chicoutimi, and Rimouski. 

In the case of Rimouskl, the deadline 
is not as close as In the case of Mont- 
real. Nevertheless, as the most crucial 
problem in this case Is teachers' train- 
ing, I have given instructions to the 
"Mission of coordination of the 
teachers' training institutions” to give 
this problem priority as well as to go 
to Rimouski and meet the people 
directly involved. 

In any case, should the University of 
Quebec be created, teachers' training 
at Rimouskl would be under its control. 

The "active planning" phase for 
Chicoutimi and Three-Rivers should 
also be undertaken as for Montreal in 
order to prepare the Issue of the letters 
patent and the establishment of the 
corporations. 

In both cases the local planning 
work should be in continuity with the 
work of the "Research and Develop- 
ment" group. The basic documents on 
the teaching and research organization 
are, of course, the same ones for all 
constituent units of the University of 
Quebec. 

Finally, after a considerable general 
planning work which has defined the 
legal structure, the teaching organiza- 
tion methods and has listed the needs 
and resources of each campus, we now 
have at hand the necessary data for the 
organization of new universities which 
will conform to the concept of the ne w 
university. 

We are no w ready to embark, without 
improvisation, on tho second stage of 
the operation : the "active planning," as 
I call it, which leads directly to tho 
organization and operation of new 
higher education Institutions. 



Spring 
Convocation 
Now June 6 



Senato has changed the date of the 
Spring Convocation from Friday, May 
30 to Friday, June 6. 
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UN 

DIA- 

LOGUE 

AVEC 

RIOPELLE 

Nous avans rencontrd le nouveau Doc- 
teurds Lottres de I'Universitd McGill au 
lendemaln de la collation des grades. 
Le peintre rappelle dans los moindres 
details les clrconstances qui, en 1948, 
I'amendrent lui et d'autres 4 Montreal, 
4 publier un manifesto : LE REFUS 
GLOBAL. 

‘Tout dtait bloqud. Nous asslstlons 
4 la falllite du systflme des beaux-arts. 
Depuis la Renaissance, I'art dtait une 
mallrise, une disposition habile de 
matdrlaux. La maltrise s'acqudralt par 
I'dtude acaddmique. Nous pensions 
nous, qua la maltrise vient de I'homme, 
et non de I'Acaddmle. Nous pensions 
qu'il ne fallal! jamais demander 4 qui- 
conque de peindre dans une forme; ce 
qui comptait c'4tait le rdsultat plastique ; 
et la norme n'ost pas autre chose que la 
nature. Les Academies refusaient I'ex- 
pdrience personnelle. Tout dtait para- 
lyse 

La crise lei dtait grave. Le social, I’d- 
conomique, la politique et I'histoire 
nous enfermaient. Les contacts avec 
I'dtranger dtalent rares. Les hommes de 
I'Eglise qui occupalent ici une si grande 
place, ne comprenalent pas notre re- 
cherche d'expression. Le marxisme fut 
une tentation. II falsalt 1‘apologle des 
choses que nous voullons faire, mais 
nialt I'expdrlence indi viduelle. Nous 
devions ddpasser la crise pour nous 
libdrer de I'lmpulssance. Nous dtlons 
les seuls 4 pouvoir appliquer notre 
“refus global". Dans les autres sectours 
de la socidtdqudbdcolsa du temps, nous 
rlsquions trop. Dans les autres do- 
malnes de I'art la ndcessitd d'intermd- 
diairos rendalt tout refus impossible. 
Le musicien-compositeur abesoin d'ln- 
terprdtes. L'dcrivain a besoin d'dtre 
publld. Dans le domaine de la peinture, 
seul le peintre est responsable, II s'on- 




gage en tant qu'individu, et e'est pour- 
quo! nous dtions les seuls 4 pouvoir 
"appliquer" le refus. Aucun groupe- 
ment politique ne nous soutenait. De- 
puis la Conqudte, nous dtlons enfermds 
dans la peur." 

Riopelle rdpond rapidement aux 
questions qui se rapportent 4 la situa- 
tion du Qudbec d'aujourd'hui. II avoue 
cependant avoir pressenti, au moment 
du "Refus global", ce qui se passe 4 
I'heure actuelle. II avoue avoir eu le 
pressentiment que "tout allait delator". 
Le systdme autoritaire, I'usage des di- 
verses modules d'excommunication, les 
liturgies de la peur et du mensonge (Loi 
du Cadenas), autant d'dldments parml 
d'autres sur lesquels allait se fonder la 
rdvolte 4 venlr. Nous ne pouvions plus 
nous talre ; "faites de nous ce qu'il vous 
plalra, mais vous devrez nous entendre" 
peut-on lire dans le Refus Global. 

Le peuple qudbdcois est en fait un 
peuple qui sort du silence et de la peur. 
Tout ici, depuis I'histoire, I’Eglise, les 
structures dconomiques, jusqu'aux 
structures famlliales, constituait une 
entrave. 

Depuis, sur le plan de I'art, nous 
avons apprls que tous les matdriaux 
sont bons, le plfitre comma le coin de 
trottolr, si I'on peut en faire une sculp- 
ture. Le probldme de I'homme d'au- 
jourd'hui, qudbdcois, europden, peu 
importe, e'est d'dtre dirigd vers des 
gestes, des fonctlons qu'il ne sait pas 
remplir pares qu'il n'aime pas les rem- 
pllr. La libdration est 4 venir. 

La conversation est pleine d'anec- 
dotes; la chasse, la pdche, los voitures, 
les voyages, les conversations de 
RIOPELLE avec OZIAS LEDUC, les 
peintres ses amis BORDUAS, LEGER, 
MATISSE et d'autres sont invoquds. 

II exists entre 1'artiste et ses tableaux, 
entre I'homme et I'csuvre, une unltd 
podtlque remarquable. 

La richesse d'expression, la force 
motrice du geste constant occupant 
1‘espace, la prdsence d'une dnergie 
tendre et en mflmo temps quasi vio- 
lente, une attention surprenante aux 
phdnomdnes d'arridre-sedne ot qui sont 
vrais, un grand rire quelquefols triste, 
une jmprossion do grande force sem- 
blable aux forces de la nature, Jean- 
Paul Riopelle, comma son couvre, se 
ddfend de lui-mdme. Cet homme re- 
marquablo, en existant ddmontre de 
fapon constante, que I'art n'est pas un 
domaine rdservd de la vie. 



JEAN-LOUIS ROY 
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of Chlnaslhanges aim, 'to them the Chinese revolution^ 
t-new'iSwi^in. It is n: a guiding , force for a world 'in revplr? 
ding light for Asia, and Mao's' words the embodiment' of 
Africa, wherever their expectations, their desires." 

fighting for their Emotlonalcommitmenttakesonrather 

strange forms. If left alone China would 
ion on the fact that have developed' a form of capitalism, 

ms have brought but the process was "deviated by 

outh and the black invasion of foreign capitalism into 

ich to go into the China." The Implication is that Chinese 

movements. How- capitalism would have been alright, 

lilies the problem. that foreign capitalism is the devil, 

lents are of a dif- Moreover, China was left alone until 

U.S., in France, in the nineteenth century. It was because 

o different social of the litocracy that the merchant class 

ytakeplace. could never develop. During the sung— 

itioned earlier this the period of incipient capitalism, the 

up a contrast to ruling group, aware of the threat of a 

' as expounded in merchant class, always subjugated it 



by tom Peilmutter 



Change to be effective 
must be violent, and 
it must be change in 
terms of class struggle 



These words strike herd especially 
after the election of Nixon as president 
of the United States. She emphasizes 
the brutality and paranoia of the U.S. 
We remember that in the U.S. today 
there exist concentration camps ; camps 
used during W.W. II to Incarcerate 
American Japanese ; camps which may 
be used again to contain the "enemies'' 
of “law and order." 

What is the link between the social 
order in the U.S. and the Third World ? 
To Dr. Han it is imperialism. Imperialism 
is necessary for the maintenance of the 
capitalist system. The various grandiose 
economic schemes put forward by the 
U.S. for the development ,of the Third 
World are devices to hldo the essontial 
fact of exploitation. How can a country 
develop if the locus of power remains 
in the hands of a small ruling elite tied 
to, a dominant metropolis? 



tlnuous necessity for study, practice, 
rectification, criticism, and self-criti- 
cism." Due to the lack of criticism a 
bureaucratic elite sprang up in Russia. 
The arch-example was Kruschev, a 
"product not of socialism, but of this 
bureaucracy, this personal careerism." 
Co-existence became a term to ob- 
fuscate the actual fact of two power- 
ful ruling classes dividing the world 
amongst themselves. 

Much is simplified in this analysis: 
as polemic It works. At this point enter 
stage left, the hero in shining armour 
to disrupt the foul plans of the villains. 

Dr. Han begins the second lecture 
with a violent criticism of . our modes 
of thought. This “value imperialism," 
however, is also exorcized by her. 
Criticism — yes, but in a Marxist- 
Maolst framework which is never ques- 
tioned. Marxism-Maoism is accepted 
by her as true and applicable every- 
where. 

She has a total, elmost religious 
commitment to China, the revolution, 
and Mao. "Increasingly the masses of 
the globe, if not the experts, are realiz- 
ing China and her stand on revolution ; 
they are the exploited, the oppressed 
and they are the majority. Because the 
transformation of the world is their 
elm, ’to them the Chinese revolution^, 
a guiding force for a world 'in revplr? 



Mr. Perlmutter is a fourth year honors 
student in history. 



The 1968 Beatty lectures have proved 
a shock — distasteful to some, un- 
settling to others. Delivered by Dr. Han 
Suyin, a woll known novelist, she began 
with a brisk and cutting attack on 
Western society and on the framework 
of analysis used by Western scholars. 
It is hare that the importance of her 
lectures lie, not so much for their 
scholerliness, but because they have 
moved us out of our intellectual rut. 
She is a populizer and polemicist for 
the New Democracy in the same way 
that Voltaire was for the Enlightenment. 
And because she uses Marxist-Maoist 
terminology there is an Immediate out- 
cry that what she says is not valid. 
This is nonsense. Much of her lectures 
are too much dictated by'emotionalism 
(which in itself is not a bad thing), but 
it tends to distort her presentation. 
The rational, objective scientist of the 
West is a myth; it is good that this 
myth bo destroyed for it is just an 
obstacle in our own development. 
Perhaps what she is doing is more 
basic for the learning process at this 
point than any scholarly thesis. 

Underlying all three lectures is her 
great desire to make us understand 
what is happening in the world from a 
Chinese and revolutionary point of 
view. 

in the first lecture she sets up in 
simple terms the evil of Western im- 
perialism. She talks of the Inner con- 
tradictions Bnd resulting disintegra- 
tion — student rebellions, chaos in the 
cities etc. This lecture acts as a foil to 
the second wherein China emerges as 
a new and brighter world. China be- 
comes the centre for all revolutionaries 
whether they be studonts at Columbia 
or guerrilla fighters in Latin America. 
The essential point in the advancement 
of China is the Cultural Revolution as 
directed by Mao. In the third lecture 
she synthesizes the points of the first 
two, again making the point that the 
Western framework of analysis and 
conceptualization is not absolute and, 
perhaps, even outmoded. 

Dr. Suyin oponcd the first lecture 
with comments on the nature of the 
historical process. Historical progress 
is inevitable, but change to bo effective 
must bo violent, and it must be change 
In terms of class struggle. The tendency 
of any dominant class in society is to 
congeal its power. Violence is neces- 
sary bocause of the "growing inability 
of the old order to make adoption and 
reform; its increasing and eventually 
total recourse to suppression and re- 
pression called maintenance of law 
and order.” 



and must 'be the leading light for Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa, wherever 
the oppressed are fighting for their 
freedom. 

She focuses attention on the fact that 
internal contradictions have brought 
about the revolt of youth and the black 
people. It is too much to go into the 
question of student movements. How- 
ever, Dr. Han simplifies the problem. 
The student movements are of a dif- 
ferent nature in the U.S., in France, in 
Mexico due to the different social 
context wherein they take place. 

As we have mentioned earlier this 
first lecture sets up a contrast to 
Chinese "goodness' as expounded in 
the second lecture. The contrast is set 
up from two sides: a) the capitalist 
evil of America and b) the deviant 
communist evil of Russia. Both are the 
same in that they are controlled by 
a powerful ruling elite, and both are 
imperial powers. 

Russia's experiment failed. Why? 
The basic fault emerged during Stalin's 
regime. Dr. Han recognizes Stalin's 
contribution to the material furtherance 
of Russia. Stalin's failure came when 
he neglected "the constant and con- 
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A total of 9,000 persons attended Dr. 
Suyin’s three lectures at the Sir Arthur 
Currie Memorial Gymnasium. 



before it could become powerful. Even 
after the Western invasion and initia- 
tion of Western capitalistic techniques, 
the slogan for any financial enterprise 
was "merchant operation, government 
supervision." 

Joseph Levenson in his book Con- 
fucian China and Its Modern Fate puts 
forward the thesis that the emotional 
commitment of intellectuals to China 
and unconsciously her traditional values 
made It easier for them, in the 1 920s, to 
accept Marxism. Firstly, liberal demo- 
cracy finally discredited itself at the 
Versailles Conference. Secondly, Mar- 
xism implied, to the Chinese, a rejection 
of Western tradition. Thus there existed 
a psychological recompensation for 
their rejection of Chinese tradition in 
order to modernize. This point seems to 
be driven one point further in tho case 
of Dr. Han. Mao becomes the greatest 
exponent.of Marxism-Leninism; China 
must lead the way not only for the 
capitalist West, but also for Socialist 
Russia. "China is not isolated but 
original, powerfully croative, and this 
is her tradition for she is the originator 
of a vast and enduring culture ; and why 
should she not in her renaissance 
produce the man of her renaissance, 
Mao Tse-tung, who will powerfully and 
with complete originality formulate a 
new thesis for a new world ?” 

Sho does put forward some con- 
vincing points. Until 1949, 90 por cent 
of the population lived from agriculture. 
Thus the central question for China was 
land reform. The whole point of peasant 
rebellions throughout Chinese history 
was the question of land. They always 
failed due to the fact that people not 
the system were attacked. This is where 
tho importance of Mao lies. Ho was 
able to move away from a Russia- 
dominated ideology with its emphasis 
on the workers. He saw the potential of 
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Dr. Suyln's latest book Birdless 
Summer Is written as an autobiog- 
raphy. a form she often uses to 
better establish the mood and 
temper of the China she knows. 
The book appeared in Montreal 
bookstores during the past week. 
In this photo she is with Dr. 

Wilder Penfield and Professor 
Donald G. Bates, Chairman of the 
History of Medicine Department. 



Dr. Paul Lin, Professor 
of History and Chairman 
of the Committee on East 
Asian Studies, which is attempting 
to build a significant program 
of study on China. He is 
a strong advocate 
of studying China in terms 
of the history and 
aspirations of its people. 



the peasantry. He was able to direct it 
towards the destruction of en anachro- 
nistic system. Mao went beyond the 
simple organization of a peasant vic- 
tory. He realized that the old forms of 
thought, that the congealing of power 
would begin to take place as it had in 
Russia — and this is the point of the 
Cultural Revolution. 

We may, as outsiders, appreciate 
Chinese tradition, its beauty etc. How- 
ever, we are not the ones who have to 
grapple with it; we are not the ones 
haunted by It while struggling for 
something better. The Chinese are too 
much enmeshed in a cultural tradition 
that has subjugated over 90 per cent 



She has a total, almost 
religious commitment 
to China, 

the revolution, and Mao 



of its population for over 2,000 years to 
stand by and calmly make aesthetic 
judgements on it. The struggle must be 
a violent ono, violent more in mental 
than In physical terms. Many will go 
through periods of nervous breakdown, 
especially those of the older generation, 
but as Dr. Han said — "I have had 
several myself — they are good for you 
too." We have our own traditions and 
myths to destroy before we can estab 
llsh a new freedom. 

Yet it is impossible for a mass of 
people to live continually at the "height 
of revolutionary circumstance; the ten- 
sions are just too great. 

The dominant feature of the Cultural 
Revolution is its emphasis on educa 
tion — in a broader sense than we know 
it. "Constant, repeated, incessant edu- 
cation which cannot be imposed by 
arbitrary dictates, but in large part 
must be self-education, self-practice by 
awakened people who 
l-feiiaHtr-m 

not unfamiliar. Crane Brlnton In' 
Decade of Revolution, 1789-99 notes: 
"Almost universally, the first question 
as to a proposed candidate for a 
teaching position was directed towards 
his political orthodoxy and — what was 
much the same — his virtue. Tho 
opinion was commonly expressed that 
a good man could teach well even 
though he were ignorant." 

Dr. Han's talk on the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was very much a sermon. Mao is 
constantly hailed as a great prophet, 
the revolution an act of an Inevitable 
law of history, the Chinese the new 
chosen people. Yet we cynics in a 
decadent society must try to see the 
revolution in its own terms. 

In her third and final lecture, Dr. Han 
continued her presentation of China as 
the maverick of world politics and 
summarized the irrationality of U.S. 
and Russian reaction to one of the few 
nations beyond their influence. 

The West has done all it could to 
vilify China; her internal politics have 
been presented as In a state of continual 
chaos, while for the past twenty years 
famine and violence have plagued the 
country. Motley Safer, the American 
correspondent who slipped into China 
as a Canadian archaeologist, was sur- 
prised to read upon his return from 
Canton that bloody riots had occurred 
while he was there. 

Citing examples of alleged Chinese 
imperialism, Dr. Han drew the distinc- 
tion between the critical rationale of the 
West and that of China. 

The former, because it reflects tho 
traditionally dominant nations of the 
world, their wealth and their stake in 
the present, would of course be apo- 
logetic. It would adjust the challenge 
of China's existence as a threat, a 
"mad, unreasoning" threat to the order 
and well being of the world. Yet it 
becomes apparent that this rationale is 
one of the rich and that it is severely 
limited once outside of this context. 

A Chinese rationale however, takes 
a different view entirely. On the one 
hand China is a peacekeeper in the 
balance of power that the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. keep threatening each other- 
with. A China allied with the Soviet 
Union might provide the tipping of the 
scales that would lead Russia to a 
much less cautious stance toward 
America. By playing the loner, China 
reduces the likelihood of hegemony by 
either nation while providing an un- 
known factor as a power in her own 
right. 

On the other hand, China has as- 
sumed a form of moral leadership as 
the vanguard of the Third World and 
that part of the world living’ in, but 
oppressed by western nations. Dr. Han 
draws particular examples in the stud- 
ents and blacks of America. The fact 
of oppression In the West is an easy 
statement to prove. Poverty is obvious 
to the naked eye while the methods of 



the West in dealing with its oppressed 
are equally so. Police action, the train- 
ing of national guards, the huge per- 
centages ol the economy spent on 
"national defense," the arms race and 
so on ; all are indicative of the rising use 
ol force to control an established but 
threatened position. 

Dr. Han sees the essential difference 
between these two worlds expressed 
in the saying "It is not weapons but 
man that decides victory or defeat ... it 
Is man's spirit that prevails in the end." 
The Wost, she feels, has been caught 
up in the spirit of its machines, in the 
spirit of its past economic control of 
the world. To maintain itself it must 



is not 7 weapons but 
an that decides victory or 
defeat ... it is man's spirit 
that prevails in the end." 



maintain its institutions and in this end 
she fears that it has forgotten its 
people. In casting its tola with the 
"have nations," the West, in particular 
the US and the USSR have championed 
a small minority. The more than two- 
thirds of the world constituting the 
have-nots are increasingly divorced 
from any real association with them. 

China is the symbol of this under- 
privileged majority. She embodies the 
world outside the rich West, that world 
dominated by the West to keep its 
niches intact and plentiful. She also 
embodies a rejection of the West and 
the novel approach of each nation 
assuming an individuality in its own 
right. 

This presentation of Dr. Han's is 
part of her attempt to shed some light 
on the fables that have sprung up 
about China and to clarify her role; a 
role that springs from totally non- 
Western presumptions — those of the 
third world nations. Her terminology — 
vanguards, historic roles, Imperialist 
domination — while sounding strange 
to many of the audience must not bo 
seen as mad, unintellectual raving, but 
In the context of her critical view of our 
world. Imperialism is a fact for 
Chinese, not an emotion. The Opium 
Wars and near dismemberment of China 
are actual happenings, not textbook 
illustrations. If one keeps in mind that 
her language is just as precise as ours 
when we use the word liberty, de- 
mocracy and national defense, then 
Dr, Han's lectures con be understood 
as sincere attempts to depict a mad 
world and to remove some of tho mud 
heaped on China in the past twenty- 
five years. 

China's role Is that of a leader; she 
indicates a possible future of the world. 
The subordination of a majority of 
humanity to a minority must change. 
This "inevitable fact" will occur both 
within and without the nations of the 
West, wherever men are being denied 
what they see granted to others. At the 
moment it is China who has taken tho 
plunge of crossing the all powerful 
U.S. and U.S.S.R.; her success is a 
measure of her growing prestige. China 
can at best still be vililied but it is 
significant thatshecannot be dismissed. 

This is Dr. Han’s picture of the world 
of the future. It Is her honest and 
sincere attempt to look ahead and to 
acquaint us with what she feels will ba 
the noar futuro. As she herself con- 
cluded her lectures — "It is tho duty of 
all of us who feel a duty and a re- 
sponsibility towards mankind to say 
what wo know and to say it loud and 
clear." 



TOM PERLMUTTER 
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The Poor 
and 

the Rich 



by N. Ram 

N. Ram, our correspondent in Madras, 
catches a few glimpses of life in India. 

As I drive my five-year-old nephew to 
his Anglicized school In Madras, we 
pass many emaciated, barefoot children 
dragging themselves to school. I won- 
der about a five-Vear-old's feelings on 
mass poverty. "Why should we drive 
cars while others walk barefoot ?” I ask 
my nephew. A flicker of concern is re- 
placed by rationalization. 'They live 
near their schools, wo live far away. 
They can walk." He sees poverty every- 
where, but closes his eyes, pretends it's 
not there. 

I drive past Arumugam, who is smoking 
a beedi (a cheap tobacco crudely 
wrapped to resemblo a cigarette) in 
front of a tea-shop. Arumugam is a 
gardener in a rich household. He is paid 
75 rupees ($10) a month and is given 
a roof to sleep under. He has three sons 
and a daughter. One son is out of school 
and makes 75 rupees. It Is difficult to 
understand how a family of six can live 
on 150 rupees in an Indian city. There 
are clothes to buy for religious festivals, 
rice is dear, the daughter has to be 
married olf with an impossible dowry. 
"It’s two days since I bought rice,' 
Arumugam once told me. "How can I 
afford to oat rice every day? My son 
says he needs new clothes. God knows 
how we will manage!" But he will 
manage, just as his ancestors have 
managed. Somehow, Arumugam and 
his brood will survive and multiply. 

I stop at a familiar house. The industrial 
magnate relaxes on his imported sofa 
and chats easily about the travails of 
industrialists, the burden of taxes, about 
Uni nuH^rtufacfBfBt'AmiirtefliT! 
the Britisn, about Harvard, Columbia 
and Cambridge. He speaks of the rich 
and the poor. 'These arB difficult days. 

I shall be frank with you. Every busi- 
nessman cheats and exploits. It is im- 
possible to survive otherwise." His son 
refers to the rising unrest among the 
Indian working classes. 'The workers 
must bo taught a lesson," he declares. 
'They are bent on doing you in. The 
sole aim of the workers is to destroy 
industry." He is an intelhqent young 
man, with an enviable recoid at school 
and college. Yet his background and 
style of life make him believe in the 
motiveless malignity of the poor. The 
poor not only detract from the beauty 
of the scenery. They are your onemy, 
for they become uppish and lay siege 
to your complacency. 

The car is forced to slow down. Shouts 
are heard and red flags visible. It is a 
procession of striking employees of a 
large newspaper which has locked out. 
They are agitating for higher wages . . . 
Outside a glass-fronted bank office, 
angry men are shouting slogans. They 
are clerks and they are protesting a re- 
actionary government bill which bans 
demonstrations inside bank buildings. 

I drive along the lovely coastline. To my 
left are the wretched shacks of fisher- 
men, to my right are the university 
buildings. The main building is an 
anachronism, pretentious baroque with- 
out much architectural merit. But the 
old imperial splendor has not merely 
been maintained, it has been sedulously 
copied and multiplied. The new univer- 
sity building is a more wasteful, more 
hideous copy of the old. 



The houseless sprawl everywhere. The 
city's slums can no longer hold the mi- 
grant working classes. In a fashionable 
residential area, a group has taken over 
a broad pavement. These people are at 
the mercy of the sun and the rain. They 
cook in the open, sleep under the stars. 
Near Broadway in old Madras Is an ugly 
clutter of clothes and blackened cook- 
ing-pots. Here the poor live with the 
stench of the gutter clogging their 
nostrils. If it rains, they move under the 
modest shop-fronts crowded with ply- 
wood packing cases. Along the walls 
of the High Court are rather more afflu 
ant squatters. They own trunks and 
grinding stones. At night, they will 
occupy the bus shelters Bnd the huge 
drainage pipes lying around. 

I drive past that relic of the British Raj, 
the Madras Cricket Club. Once upon a 
time it was a real cricket club, today it is 
a gambling-den and a drink-shop for 
the privileged classes. Prohibition is still 
In force in Madras. But traditionally 
drinking has bean permitted In the 
clubs. Prohibition is for the poor only. 
Last year, blood-poisoning from drink- 
ing varnish caused a hundred deaths in 



thB slums. The cheapest alcoholic 
beverage available Is varnish, but it is 
not always safe. 

The black old man stops his rickshaw 
in front of a school. A plump, fair- 
skinned Brahmin lady alights, carrying 
a lunchbag. She gestures Imperiously 
at him and walks into the school. It is 
lunchtime and the woman rushes to 
feed her son. But no one thinks of the 
old rickshaw puller. He is squat, tooth- 
less and wears a loin-cloth. The heat is 
oppressive, he wipes off the drops of 
sweat with a dirty cloth. He produces a 
tin can from the rickshaw and walks 
away In search of water. 

I drive on, the procession of poverty Is 
unending. A dark, stout man carries a 
container of kerosene on his head. A 
boy of 10, who should be In school, 
drags four rusty iron rods along the 
road. Cows wander hungrily, holding 
up the traffic. A middlo-aged woman 
wrapped In a white cotton sari but 
blouseless, carries on her head a basket 
of lunches for middle-class schoolchil- 
dren. A cripple sits on the pavement 
with begging-bowl, water-container 
and a brownish cloth. Another beggar, 
with a stub covered by a blood-stained 
bandage, addresses an obese shop- 
keeper as "Maharaja." He is driven 
away for his pains. 

I drive past a building where a wadding 
is being celebrated. The colored bulbs, 
the festoons and the trappings of afflu 
ence belong to a fairy tale, not to an 
Indiqe ntcou.t try. But most affronting to 
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of the buffoons inside. Rich fatten on 
the rich, the poor are thrown the left-/ 
overs and the scraps. Even the pigeons 
of Trafalgar Square are fed with more 
feeling, more emotional involvement. 
When a million people faced starvation 
in Bihar two years ago, the rich still 
feasted and hoarded their grain. The 
government belatedly stepped in to 
limit the number of persons who could 
be entertained at a feast, but the rich 
hit upon ingenious technicalities to kill 
the spirit of the order. 

On the road in front of the car lies a 
middle-aged corpse. Its limbs are 
shrunken, its face hollow. Was he a 
victim of an automobile accident? No 
one stops to pick him up. Guiltily, I slow 
down the car but a passerby gestures 
me away, "Nothing the matter with 
him," he shouts. "It is his habit to stretch 
himself on the road." I throw a coin into 
a battered receptacle and accelerate. 
The coin is a sop to conscience. The 
man Is not a corpse, so he must be all 
right. Only death or the imminence of 
death activates one's pity. 

India has too many people for too few 
developed resources. It has a third of 
the land area of the United States and 
more than twice the population. Half 
the Indian population spends less than 
15 cents a day. The average Indian 
consumes 2,000 calories a day against 
3,100 for an American. Few people 
especially in the lower classes, own 
shoes or sandals, though India is a 
leading exporter of leather. One- 
quarter to one-half of all city-dwellers 
live in slums or nondescript arrange- 
ments. 

The low consumption level hides tre- 
mendous inequities. The top 1 0 percent 
of Indians devour more than one-third 
of the national income and account for 
a quarter of the nation's aggregate con- 
sumption. Tax assessment end collec- 
tion are notoriously lax and more weight 
is placed on indirect taxes which hit the 
poorest the hardost. 

The Indian rich must surely be the least 
useful privileged class in history. It 
stimulates no cultural renaissance, 
scatters no largesse for the greater glory 
of art and writing. With a few excep- 
tions, it supports no educational foun- 
dations, libraries or museums. Its good 
life consists of air-conditioned offices 
and foreign cars and drawing-room 
gimmicks; ornate mansions in a de- 
cadent vice-regal style; rummy and 
(less frequently) bridge at the club and 
dinners made exciting by forbidden 
foreign liquor. "What a magnificent 
party N held after the victory of his 
horse at the Derby last weekl" an ac- 
quaintance exclaimed. "One hundred 
bottles of King of Kings at Rs. 200 a 
bottle I N surely knows how to enter- 
tain I" In fashionable Indian society, 
this is the ultimate accolade. 



N. RAM 
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HERE AND THERE: The October 
issue of "Le Qudbec en bref", publica- 
tion of L'Olfice d’lnformotion et de 
Publicity du Quebec, for overseas con- 
sumption, carries a full page article and 
photo of the University's new radar 
meteorology station at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue. Says the article: "Grflce i 
leurs recherches dans co secteur, les 
spdcialistes do McGill attlrent depuis 
plusleurs anndes sur le Quebec I'atton- 
tlon du monde scientifique". ■ Next 
meeting of Senate, after last Monday's 
four-hour evening session, scheduled 
for November 20. ■ The Hon. Eric 
Kierans, the man who postmasters 
Canada, to address the annual dinner 
meeting of the McGill Associates 
Friday, November 29. For the uniniti- 
ated, the Associates are a group of 
Montreal business leaders who have 
supported the University for many 
years. ■ We wonder whother the 
missing goal post was ever found? 
Apparently, one steel goal post was 
hijacked after the recent McGill- 
Quoon's game. ■ A sories of three 
symposiums on the future of Montreal 
harbour has been planned by the 
Industrial Relations Centre and the 
Montreal Port Council. The first, 
December 11, takes a look at the 
Industrial Relations aspect ; the second, 
In March 1969 considers the technical 
problems of the port; and finally, in 
May . 1969, its economic future will 
receive attention: ■ Senate has 
approved change of data for next 
Spring Convocation. Instead of May 
30, it has been roschoduled for June 6. 
Reason : more time has been requested 
:o process graduation results. ■ Last 
aturday, > ho Uj 
[physicists atteni 
eating 

[anadian Association of Physicists. 
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MAINLY PERSONAL: Professors 
A. R. Philpotts, L A. Clark and D. 
Carmichael (Geology) were in Mexico 
City last week for the annual general 
meoting of the Goological Society of 
America. ■ Professor Miles Wisenthal 
(Arts and Science) returned last week 
from a visit to Fredericton and Halifax. 
He spoke to meetings of graduates and 
came away "impressed by the en- 
thusiasm of McGill graduates in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia". ■ 
Professor William Bruce has left the 
chairmanship of tho department of 
mechanical engineering to devote 
himself to the position of associate 
dean of student affairs in the faculty of 
engineering. Profossor S. Moldor suc- 
ceeds him. ■ Dr. V. A. Krai (Psychi- 
atry) director of the Gerontologlc Unit, 
named as recipient of the Edward B. 
Allen Award for 1969 for his "contri- 
butions in the field of geriatric psychi- 
atry". He'll have to wait until August 
1969, however, for the award to be 
conferred by the American Geriatric 
Socioty at the International Congress 
of Gerontology in Washington, D.C. 
■ Joel Raby and Sari Shernofsky 
were McGill's student observers at the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada In 
Ottawa November 6 and 7. ■ The 
name of the late Dr. C. B. Purves, 
chairman of the Department of Chem- 
istry at his untimely doath in 1965, 
commemorated In one of two new 
postgraduate Fellowships established 
by the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada last summer. The 
Fellowship, worth $4,300 per annum, 
tenable in-either chemical or mechan- 
ical engineering, Is held this year by 
J. R. Wood, a graduate of Quean's. 



WORDS THAT SPEAK VOLUMES: 
"It takes $10 to acquire, catalogue 
and put a single volume on the shelf In 
the library". These words from Pro- 
fessor Peter Eakins (Geology) who, 
with Mrs. A. Bystram, Librarian, and 
John Williams, Systoms Analyst, is 
conducting a survey in depth of the 
present and future functioning of the 
Physical Sciences Centre Library. This 
library, ho tolls us, is the third largost, in 
. terms of circulation, on the campus — 
after the Redpath and Medical Libra- 
ries. To illustrate the relative position 
of tho P.S.C. Library, Professor Eakins 
points out that tho Medical Library has 
a circulation of 135,000 books per 
year, operating from a space of 45,000 
square foot; the Law Library circulates 

80.000 volumos per annum with 

24.000 square foot; and tho P.S.C. 
Library has an annual circulation of 

100.000 volumes with only 8,000 
squaro feet at its disposal. "We're 
trying to turn a sow's ear into a silk 
purse," he says. 
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An essential purpose of the McGill 
Reporter Is to provide a vehicle of 
campus opinion. FORUM will be 
available each week to publish com- 
mentaries on articles which appear in 
the Reporter, as well as points of view 
on any subject related to the general 
nature of the university. 

Please send all contributions to: 



FORUM 
McGill Reporter 

Rm. 630, Administration Building 



NO ETHIOPIAN 
DELEGATION 
AT BLACK WRITERS' 
CONGRESS 



Sir, 



May I refor to an article "A Black 
Woman speaks out" in the November 
4th issue of the McGill Reporter in 
which the resolution suggesting "Black 
Peace Corps" is said to have been 
submitted by the "Ethiopian delega- 
tion". This is incorrect: The resolution 
was not submitted by an Ethiopian but 
by someone else. Perhaps the error 
arose from the fact that the resolution 
was submitted immediately preceding 
a resolution by an Ethiopian which was 
to the effect of requesting the Congress 
to honour Miriam Makeba as a great 
freedom fighter for Africa and request- 
ing Africans in the Congress to examine 
the concept of Black Liberation with 
its deep implications in Africa. 

May I add also that there was no 
Ethiopian Delegation to tho Congress,- 
but only Ethiopians individually par- 
ticipating as black men. 

M. Yohannes 
Montreal, 



MSEA 

New agen- 
L£jes create 
yobs for ~ 
students 



by Harvey Schactor . 



While the various sectors of the uni- 
versity conduct a thorough philoso- 
phical re-examination of the nature 
and purpose of the university and 
society, a student group has begun a 
practical attempt to solve what It 
considers to be a key student problem — 
the financing of a college education. 

While much of tho university com- 
munity regardsthe university as nothing 
more than a training ground for the 
corporate world, a student group has 
set about to Improve the link between 
the university and business commu- 
nities as well as the providing of 
meaningful jobs for students, so that 
these students will be better able to 
determine if they wish to enter the 
business world. 

And while individuals outsldo the 
university, shaken and disturbed by 
"student unrest", comment about the 
lack of responsibility of students, a 
student group talks about running a 
$150,000 corporation and Instilling a 
corporate image in its student-workers. 

Just over three months old, the Mc- 
Gill Student Entrepreneurial Agencies 
has already captured the Imagination 
of members of the university community 
and leaders of tho corporate world. 
MSEA has rapidly grown from a pipe- 
dream to an incorporated company with 
over 150 students actively involved In 
its operations. This student corporation 
Is headed by an executive of six Arts 
and Science students. Lacking in busi- 
ness experience and armed with only a 
dream, thoy approached the Montreal 
business community for advice on or- 
ganizing a corporation of this typo. 

The response was overwhelming. 

Tho Corporation now has an advisory 
board which includes such business 
leaders as S. M. Finlayson, President 
and Chairman of the Board of Canadian 
Marconi; Mr. Earl Hawkins, Vice-Pres- 
ident of ImporialTobacco ; The Honour- 
able C. M. (Bud) Drury, President of 
the Treasury Board; Mr. Bent Larsen, 
Quebec Manager, Canadian Manu- 
facturers' Association; Dr. Donald Arm- 
strong, former Director of McGill’s 
MBA School; and Mr. John Moyer, 
Managing Editor of THE GAZETTE. 

Why this enthusiastic response for 
MSEA ? The answer lies in the employ- 
ment problems McGill sludonts faced 
last summer and the dismal prospects 
ahead in the future. 



The worst summer in 
years for jobs 



Last summer some 50% of McGill 
students were unemployed. 
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The President of MSEA, Richard 
Pomerantz, was employed during the 
summer by the McGill Placement Serv- 
ice. From his vantage point, as Student 
Assistant to the Director, he saw at 
first-hand tho difficulties students had 
in obtaining jobs. This was undoubtedly 
the worst summer in many years and 
many students were forced to withdraw 
from tho university because of acute 
financial pressures. Pomerantz spoke 
to these students, tried to find jobs for 
these students, and in the end resolved 
to do his bost to see that this situation 
would not occur again. 

Equally disturbing to Pomerantz was 
the current system of loans and bur- 
saries. The system has not proved 
adequate in the past and the prospect 
of the government cutting loans and 
bursaries in the coming year did not 
brighten matters. 

Frustrated by the situation facing 
McGill students, Pomerantz created 
MSEA. Its goals were: 

1 ) . To provido part time and summer 
employment to students, thus alle- 
viating financial pressures; 

2) . To provide a better link between 
the university and business com- 
munities; 

3) . To provide students with man- 
agement training and a corporate 
outlook; 

4) . To provide students with the 
opportunity to gain practical ex-' 
perience in the process of decision- 
making and tho practice of business 
responsibility. 



Modeled after Harvard 



The corporation was patterned after tho 
Harvard Student Agencies, a United 
States student corporation that has 
enjoyed remarkable success over its 
eleven year history. Last year this 
corporation provided $1 85,000 in stud- 
ent earnings. To have generated that 
amount of money for students in 
the form of scholarships, would 
have required an endowment fund of 
$3.700.000._earnlnp 5y«inte^ J^ 
“yeaTTiarvard Student’ AgenciesV*1 
ployed 450 students. These figures are 
remarkable considering that the Harvard 
group started off with no capital and 
initially only entered traditional student 
markets such as confections at football 
games, selling rings, washing linen, etc. 
Recently Harvard Student Agencies 
has surged forward by entering two 
fields which one would expect to be 
foreign to a student group — market 
research and computers. 

The McGill student corporation hopes 
to capitalize on tho experiences of the 
Harvard group. MSEA has visited Bos- 
ton and a contingent of Harvard stud- 
ents will probably visit Montreal for a 
second session of comparing notes. 

MSEA, on the recommendation of 
the Harvard student corporation, has 
decided to seek initial capital funds to 
the tune of $1 50,000 from the Montreal 
businoss community. This money is 
needed to provide for losses in the 
formative years as well as to servo as a 
"Corporate Bank" for financing future 
expansion. 

The uniqueness of MSEA is demon- 
strated by its need for a “Corporate 
Bank". Ordinarily, corporations finance 
expansion from occumulated surplus. 
But the student corporation is barred 
from doing this as it is seeking non- 
profitstatus.Whenthisstatusisachieved 
the corporation will be legally con- 
sidered a charity and will not be 
permitted to make a profit. As a result, 
any excess of revenues over expenses 
will be donated to the university for the 
creation of MSEA scholarships, loans, 
and bursaries. 

MSEA hopes to gain from the ex- 
perience of Harvard by studying pro- 
posed fiolds of entry carefully before 
choosing its divisions. It hopes to 
avoid what were "traditional student 
businesses" and instead enter thoso 
more dynamic and challenging fields 
which offer lucrative returns to youth- 
ful entrepreneurs. 

An example of such a field is market 
research whoro MSEA can offer its 
studonts a high wago and yet still 
provide its service at a lower rate than 
professional firms — thereby attracting 
many customers. This is made possible 
by tho oxtromely high wages prevalent 
in this field. 



What's good for 
General Motors . 



The corporate structure is a duplicate 
of tho Sloan model which has been 
made famous by General Motors. The 
studont corporation has six executive 
officers who form a Board of Directors 
along with the divisional managers. 
Thore are currently ten divisions, each 
with a manager who has complete 
authority in his field. Ho is the entre- 
preneur. In effect, he runs his own 
business, receiving the aid and advice 
of tho oxocutivo officers. 
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Tho divisional manager Is responsible 
for tho efficiency of his business, the 
hiring of personnel, and the day to day 
operations. Ha receives, as an incentive, 
a percentage of tho profits of his 
division. 

The corporation is operating or pre- 
paring for operations in the following 
areas: computers, entertainment, mar- 
ket research, Texaco Gas Bar, tutoring, 
maintenance, bartending, and advertis- 
ing. 

The computer division will be operat- 
ing an overload service for industry. In 
both programming and keypunching. 
It hopes to train its own workers in 
computer science. 

The Entertainment Division, which 
hasalroady presented the Paul Newman 
Film Festival, hopos to presont varied 
programs that are of Interest to the uni- 
versity market. Possibilities are "Place 
des Arts Concerts" and dances with 
“big-name" American bands. 



Student characteristics 
to be studied 



/ 



The Market Research Division, MSEA's 
answer to George Gallup, hopes to 
break into a tough field by studying 
various student characteristics. These 
will bo compiled In an omnibus survey 
and be made available to government, 
business, the Students’ Society, and 
the Administration at a reasonable 
price. Eventually this division, known 
as CONSOLIDATA, will begin sub- 
contracting for industry. This field 
offers a challenging and self-actualizing 
job to social scionco students by allow- 
ing them to make use of the knowledge 
they have already accumulated rather 
than by teaching vastly different skills. 

The Texaco Gas Bar is expected to 
bo a reality on December 1. ThlB 
division will be running a Texaco Gas 
Station some sixteen hours a day, seven 
days a week. The students will not do 
any maintenance work but will coniine 
themselves to pumping gas and chang- 
ing oil. The division will offer steady 
employment to its workers. 

The Tutoring Division Is already well 
underway. It offers qualified McGill 
students as tutors for both college and 
highiphool students. 

ianwi_firf)isiQn^wi_ 
tenoJTtfe Bartendmg DlvislorVwlll 
teach McGill students "the science" of 
pouring drinks and then find jobs for 
these students. The Advertising Division 
hopes to take advantage of the plethora 
of publications at McGill by soliciting 
advertisements. 

By January 1 6, 1 969, the corporation 
hopes to be completely organized and 
to have raised the required funds. At 
that time its motto of "Helping Students 
Help Themselves" should finally be a 
total reality. 



Mr. Schachler, who graduated from 
McGill last year. Is now employed with 
the McGill Graduates' Society. 



STU- 
DENTS 
TEACH' 
AT BOR- 
DEAUX 
JAIL 



Twenty English-speaking inmates of 
Montreal's Bordeaux Jail will take part 
in a pilot education and rehabilitation 
project involving twelve to fifteen 
McGill student volunteers. The project, 
which will be started this month, is 
sponsored by the Student Christian 
Movement. 

The course will begiven two evenings 
a week for five weeks. It will cover such 
subjects as finding a job after release, 
filling out an application form, attending 
an Interview, making out a bill and using 
a cash register, and courses available In 
Manpower Retraining. 

Dan Daniels, a teacher, playwright 
('The Inmates," recently presented at 
The Revue Theatre) and director of the 
Montreal School for Non Violence, will 
be in charge of the project. About five 
studonts will work with him at each 
session. 

Until now there have been no educa- 
tional facilities for the 70 to 80 English- 
speaking sentenced men at Bordeaux, 
and minimal facilities for French- 
speaking prisoners. Sentenced for from 
seven days to two years, the men have 
an average age of twenty years and an 
average education of around Grado 7. 
Eighty-five porcent of thorn, onco re- 
leased, will return to Bordeaux or go to 
another prison. 
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BUXTONIA: 
the old 
Diplomacy 
and its 
limited 



aims 



In 1961, on the initiative of Professor 
Noel Fieldhouse and Mr. Richard Pen- 
nington, then University Librarian, the 
University acquired the Papers of Noel 
Edward Buxton, later lord Noel-Buxton. 
During the recent summer, Professor 
Fieldhouse was very hospitably re- 
ceived by the present Lord Noel- 
Buxton, second son of Noel Edward, 
who gave him access to a further, 
hitherto unused, collection of Buxton 
Papers and who graciously allowed him 
to bring away, partly on loan and 
partly for collation with the papers 
already at McGill, a further body of 
ia^ 



The Papers form what Is, perhaps, 
the best single source for a study of a 
subject which has been too much 
neglected — the influence on British 
policy of the Impulses of humanita- 
rianlsm. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the importance of these influences; 
indeed, from the time of the religious 
revival of the early XIXth century, 
British policy is unintelligible unless 
they are taken into account. From that 
time on, there has always been a body 
of influential Englishmen who have 
worked to secure that policy should be 
placed at the service of humanitarian 
purposes. And it was not merely that 
these impulses affected policy:' they 
were also the chief source of the. 
mistrust of British policy by other 
Powers. As Sir Edward Grey wrote: — 
"In other countries, whatever the hu- 
mane sentiments of individuals may 
have been . . . thoy did not take the form 
of pressure for philanthropic action 
abroad that might involve their own 
Government in complications with con- 
tinental neighbours", and, this being 
so, those governments were highly 
suspicious of such crusades when led 
by Britain. When the British Govern- 
ment took stops to protect secular 
British Interests, foreign Powers might 
be Inconvenienced, but they wero 
neither incensed nor puzzled. In such 
cases Britain was simply, in their view, 
playing a known game according to 
known rules. But when British Govern- 
ments took up the cause of the Mace- 
donians or the Armenians or the 
Abyssinlans, in circumstances in which 
no conceivable British interest was 
involved, foreign critics were invariably 
stimulated, as Grey put it, “to search 
deeply for some concealed motive, 
though the true one lay on the surface 
before their eyes." 



Public Service 
and social reform 



As the great-grandson of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, 'The Liberator' (Wllber- 
force’s partner in the movement to 
emancipate the slaves), Noel Buxton 
was almost pre-dostined, by heredity, 
to play a leading part in these humani- 
tarian movements. His own family was 
Anglican, with a high tradition of 
public service, but it had Inter-married 
with such prominent Quaker familios 
as the Gurneys and the Frys who 
brought with them their intonse interest 
in social reform; and Buxton, himself, 
was always explicit that Christianity is 
not merely a matter of the salvation of 
souls, but must also be put into practice 
in all aspocts of public life and policy. 
Merely to list the humanitarian and 
philanthropic societies (some con- 
cerned with domestic, and others, with 
foreign affairs) to which he gave his 
support, in time and in money, would 
require an article in itself, but ho was, 
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for oxamplo, the co-founder (with Lord 
Bryce, historian and Ambassador to 
Washington) of the Balkan Committee, 
the influential 'lobby' which for 40 
years, kept up a steady pressure on 
Government, In the earlier years, to go 
to the help of those peoples whom It 
believed to be suffering under Turkish 
misgovernment, and, in later years, to 
help in healing the divisions which two 
Balkan Wars and two World Wars had 
bequeathed to the Balkan nations when 
the Turkish hand had been removed. 
Again Buxton was almost permanent 
chairman of the Anti-Slavery and Abo- 
rigines Protection Society, and took a 
leading part In trying to eradicate those 
slave-raiding and slave-holding fea- 
tures of Abyssinian society which were 
to provide Italy with the pretext for her 
attack on' Abyssinia In th 1930's. An 
organization more famili t, perhaps, to 
present-day Canadian? is the Save 
the Children Fund, which had its 
origins in the work of Dorothy Frances 
Buxton, Noel's sist r-ln-law, and to 
which he gave his ac ive help. 

One factor which makes the Papers 
a treasure-house was Buxton's method 
in politics. He never went in for public 
agitation. His method was that of the 
Fabians: to collect Information through 
his Influential frlendB, at home and 
abroad, and to submit it literally, to 
anyone who was politically articulate. 
His memoranda on policy went to 
Ministers of the Crown, to many scores 
of members of Parliament, to leaders 
of the Established Church and of the 



The decline 
of the Liberal Party 



iu Hiu l ud d ta fl n e w 1 

papers, to leading lightsTn thd' Uni- 
versities etc etc. Since most of his 
correspondents took him very seriously, 
it is difficult, from the time of the Boer 
War and of Campbell-Bannerman and 
Balfour, to that of Eden and Halifax and 
Neville Chamberlain and Churchill, to 
think of anyone who mattered, politic- 
ally, in Britain, who does not appear 
in the Papers. 

We have mentioned the Boer War, 
and it was as a supporter of Campbell- 
Bannerman and the Gladstonlan wing 
of the Liberal Party that Buxton entered 
public life. It was his conviction 
that Asquith, in home policy, and Lloyd 
Georgo, In foreign policy, had deserted 
Gladstonlan principles, which led him 
to move to the Labour Party after the 
first World War. To work through 
the Papers is one way of tracing the 
decline of the Liberal Party and Its 
replacement by a Labour party which, 
unlike the continental socialist parties, 
still kopt elements of an older liberalism. 

In foreign affairs, Buxton was never a 
pacifist but he devoted his life (as did 
his brother, Charles Roden Buxton) to 
the eradication of war and, particularly, 
(since his public life spanned the 
period in which Britain and Germany 
were twice at war) to the removal of 
the causes of Anglo-German hostility. 
He was an admirer of President Wilson 
and, during the first World War, was 
in close touch with Colonol House; 
and, in 1916-18, was the most tena- 
cious oxponent of the policy of a 
'negotiated peaco', as against Mr. Lloyd 
George's policy of "the knock-out 
blow." Similarly, In the second World 
War, he strove again — before the 
entry of Russia and the U.S. converted 
the struggle Into a global conflict In 
which both Britain and Germany could 
only be losers — to reach that nego- 
tiated European settlement for which 
the more far-sighted among both En- 
glishmen and Germans wore looking. 
His Papers form a running commentary 
on the way in which the Old Diplo- 
macy — with its limited aims and its 
moderation — was superseded by the 
new Absolutisms of “the knock-out 
blow," of "unconditional surrender," 
and of tho belief that tho total destruc- 
tion of the enomy is the way to ensure 
peace. 

Because of their many-sidedness, 
the Papers have attracted inquiries from 
a number of British, American, and 
Canadian scholars. The collodion Is a 
large one, and, when acquired by Mc- 
Gill, tho Popors wore in considerable 
disorder: but Professor Fieldhouse is 
engaged in the work of identifying 
and classifying them and expects to be 
able to produce a 'finding list’ during 
the present session. To produce a 
calendar or an index will require more 
tlmo. 



H. N. Fieldhouse is a Professor of 
History and former Vice-Principal, Aca- 
demic, of the University. 
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TEACHER 

INTERNS: 



only can the Intern Immediately balance 
theory and practice against each other, 
but he can be more fully integrated 
into the normal school routine. This has 
advantages for the Intern who can, as 
one of this year's interns put it, "think 
of myself as a teacher, not a student," 
and for the schools, which acquire a 
part-time member of staff. 

"For the first time we are contributing 
tothe school system," says Dr. Horowitz. 
"In the past we have burdened them 
with 300 teachers. The principals say 
the interns give them some flexibility in 
doing things they wouldn't be able to do 
otherwise." 

"I look on It as a catalyst," said Rabbi 
Chaim Feuermen, Educational Director 
of The Habra w Academy, which has an 
intern forthe first time this year. "One* a 
move has been made, it starts thlngl all 
over. We now have a team teaching ap- 
proach in Grades 2 and 3 where the In- 
tern is working. As a result of the team 
approach we have to have new mate- 
rials. So all of a sudden you have new 
texts. Before there had been a fear of 
change around the school. Now we're 
trying something." 

"In a sense we are asking the Intern to 
shake up the whole system but provid- 
ing a structure In which this can be 
done," Dr. Horowitz said. "In some 
cases the introduction of a Project 
MEET intern cracks the school wide 
open — all of a sudden there Is more 
communication and more cooperation 
between members of staff." 



Remarkably little basic research has 
been done in education but what has 
been done seems to show that two 
years after a new teacher has coma in 
contact with the die-hard traditions of 
teacher behaviour in the schools he 
forgets all the new methods he learned 
in university. 

Dr. John Macdonald, a social psy- 
chologist and the head of the Faculty 
of Education at Sir George Williams 
University, says that one reason for 
this may be the people who are at- 
tracted by teaching as a career. They 
tend to "show surprisingly little Interest 
In intellectual matters" and to be "high 
on deference, low on autonomy, display 
a notable respect for authority, and 
happiest In highlystructuredsituatlons." 

Another reason is that most schools 
of education in outlook are still In the 
nineteenth century. Dr. MacdonBld 
goes on to suggest, in an article pre- 
pared for the Canadian Teachers' Fede- 
ration in October 1966, that teacher 
education is in need of a complete 
overhaul, if not rebuilding, Involving 
first of alt "the same kind of massive 
and carefully planned research that 
supports contemporary industrial de- 
velopment, at least in the newer and 
more highly rationalized industries." 

"The source of ideas for teacher 
education programs Is not evidence, but 
an untidy melange of traditions, the 
untrustworthy anecdotes of experience, 
and insights which, however brilliant, 
are unlikely to survive institutionaliza- 
tion." 

Massive research programs don't 
happen overnight (though one would 
like to be assured that they are being 
started on a useful scale) and a radically 
new approach to teacher education 
probably means not only new structures 
but, more Importantly, a defining of 
what education Is all about. Meanwhile 
new approaches are being made within 
the old structures. Of these perhaps the 
most effective is the "Internship," al- 
though, as In other programs, research 
Is as yet scanty. 

Internship — the word is borrowed 
from medicine — programs put teachers- 
to-be into the achool system for ex- 
tended lengths of time with periods of 
theory at the college of education 
before and after. In more traditional 



Greendale, an ungraded school In Plerrefonds, whan Pro/act MEET Intarns participate In team teaching. The Interna" experience vertex with the type of achool they are located In. 



It's better than 
conventional teacher 
education but is 
it radical enough? 



At Greendale. 
Pierrefondsjfl 



programstheteacher-ln-trainlngspenda 
most of the training period In the se- 
clusion of hiscollege, venturing through 
the looking glass into the school sys- 
tem for only a few unreal weeks — to 
the glee of pupils and the amusement 



teaching team and participates in all the^ 
planning and teaching. With the excep- 
tion of Mondays and Fridays when he 
is at Macdonald. Last year's intern spent 
theMaytoJuneperloddesIgnlnganew 
Math curriculum for the school. 

As yet nothing definite has been done 
In follow up research on last year's in- 
terns, but a Master's thesis was done on 
aspects of last year's pilot project, and 
as a result certain modifications were 
made this year, largely in the Macdonald 
College part of the program. Students 
were allowed some choice of courses 
and arrangements were made so that 
Macdonald assignments would more 
closely coincide with what the interns 
are teaching In the schools. 

An aspect of the project which still 
needs refining is the selection and role 
of the "cooperating teachers" — the 
teachers with whom the intern Is for- 
mally associated in the schools. So far 
the extent and quality of this associa- 
tion has not been clearly set out, no 
doubt happily in some cases, but not in 



The Interna at a Macdonald College art data "/ have the Interna right at the beginning of the year," says J. Wetting, 
the art teacher. "This means / can set an assignment at the end of my course and follow it Into the schools." 



Traditional student 
teaching — a joke? 



and sometimes despair of regular 
teachers. 

In Canadian colleges of education 
the internship has been Introduced at 
Simon Fraser University, the University 
of Saskatchewan and McGill. In the 
United States it Is bolng used at the 
University of New Hampshire, Boston 
University, Harvard, Chicago State and 
the University of California, among 
others. 

Most internship programs are similar 
to the type used at Simon Fraser. 
There the intern alternates between the 
university and school with eight and 
sixteen-week sessions in each. The 
Macdonald College arrangement is, to 
its director, Meyer Horowitz's knowl- 
edge, unique. Project MEET (Mc- 
Gill Elementary Education Teaching- 
Teams) interns spend Monday and 
Friday each week at Macdonald, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday in the 
schools. From mid-May until June they 
are in the schools full time. This course, 
which Is only for students with bache- 
lor's degrees, is one year long and leads 
to a Class I teaching certificate. So 
far only elementary teachors-in-training 
are Involved in Project MEET, and In 
small numbers: this year, the Project's 
second, there are 35 students par- 
ticipating, last year there were 1 9. 

Responsibility for training the interns 
is shared by Macdonald College, the 
schools and the local school boards, 
who pay each intern (through the 
university) a bursary of »1 500. Dr.Horo- 
witz calls this a "debatable amount" 
but feels that the school boards must 
make an investment in the project. 
Some school boards such as the 
Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal which makes a total invest- 
ment of $15,000 (10 interns), would 
like to sea the amount cut. 

The cost of the project to Macdonald 
College is higher than the regular 
programsbecausaofthehlgherstudent- 
teacher ratio. This increased cost is 
somewhat balanced by the use of 
graduate assistantshlps and. the fact 
that the Macdonald staff is involved 
with the Interns two days a week 
rather than five. 

Dr. Horowitz believes that the Mac- 
donald College type of internship pro- 
gram (2 days at Macdonald, 3 days in 
the schools each week) will prove to 
be more effective for interns and schools 
than the Simon Fraser approach. Not 



Ithasalsobeen suggested that coop- 
erating teachers should be remunerated 
for their teacher-training role. 

Some educators feel that the apparent 
success of the MEET Project and other 
internship programs is due to their new- 
ness and the small number and carelul 
selection of the participants. Others, 
who see Internship programs as an Im- 
improvement nevertheless, question 
whether they are radical enough. 

"It's too little and too late," said Mr. 
Lester of St. George's School. "Don't 
get me wrong. I'm all for it, but it doesn't 
meet the teaching requirements forthe 
province In terms of supply. But then I 
tnink the whole teacher training pro- 
gram in the province is absurd. There Is 
no program that is ecumenical in spirit 
and bilingual in approach." 

'The internship program Is probably 
superior to conventional teaching pro- 
grams," Dr. Macdonald of Sir George 
Williams University said. "I simply de- 
spair of conventional teaching pro- 
grams. The internship Is really just an 
extension of them ; there Is nothing very 
new about it. 

"In my observations the theory and 
the practice bear only a formal relation- 
ship to each other. There is little real in- 
tegration, and the college has very little 
real control over the selection of the 
teachers who work with the Interns in 
the schools. I feel that conventional 
teaching programs have to be abolished 
end something now established." 

"You must be relevant to the current 
situation," said Dr. Horowitz. "I think 
people must be secure enough to want 
change. There is no impact otherwise. 
In Chicago there Is a laboratory school 
doing all manner of things, but down 
the street there is b slum school which 
has no chalk. A school of education 
must be concerned with the existing 
system — must make an impact." 



Intern, Mrs. Helen Switzer, and a Greendale School student. 



Intern, Elaine Borenstein (left) works with a Greendale School teacher and student*. 



At Macdonald College. 
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National Film Board Screening, Thursday, 8:30 p.m. Top: "Ca N'est Pas La Temps 
Das Romans." Middle .-"Danced Squared." Bottom :"The Red Kite." See Thursday 
lor details. 
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SPANISH MU;$l£.:J)lalogue 30 presentation, Victoria do los Angeles, AndrA 
music. 1 :1 6 p.m., L-1 32, admission free. 



■ THE WANDERING STUDENT FROM PARADISE: 16th century comedy by 
Mans Sachs. 12:00, 12:40, 1 :20 p.m., Instant Theatre, Place Villa Marie. General 
admission $1 , students 76f!. 878-1 1 84. 

THE ROMANTICISM OF BUCHNER'S "LEONCE UND LENA.": German 
Dept, seminar with Eric A. Blackall (Cornell). The text should be read in advance, and 
is available in the Workshop. 3 p.m., Hugessen House, Room 202. 

ROBERT LANGSTADT - WOODCUTS: S.G.W.U. Gallery, Hall Bldg., Malson- 
neuve and Bishop, to Dec. 7. 

THE CYTOARCHITECTURE OF THE FEMALE GAMETE DURING ITS 
ONTOGENY: Zoology Dept, seminar with Dr. E. Anderson (Univ.of Massachusetts) 
4:30 p.m., Stewart Biology Bldg., Rm S-3/3. 

WATER POLO: C.M.R. at McGill. 7 p.m. 

CINEMA POLITIQUE: Le ComitA QuAbAcois d'lnformation Politique film series. 
"Black Power." 7 p.m., Verdi Cinema, 5380 Boul. St. Laurent. 277-4800. 
EXPERIMENTAL FILM EVENING: Film Dialogue series. 8 p.m., L-1 32, 75£ 

OUR STAR, THE SUN: Royal Astronomical Society lecture, in series, "Eight 
Steps to the Stars." 8 p.m., Dow Planetarium, $1 .50, 872-4199. 

RACISM TEACH-IN: II. The Politics of Racism. Lecture by David Lewis, M.P. 
(N.D.P. House Leader) 1 p.m., L-219. "Can Present Institutions Deal with the 
Problems of Racism?" panel discussion with Mr. Lewis, Prof. Laurier Laplerre 
(History), Dean Maxwell Cohen (Law), Claude Ryan (Le Devoir). Moderator: Prof. 
Harry Bracken (Philosophy). 8 p.m., Moyse Hall. 

WOMEN ASSOCIATES: Swimming Group meeting. R.V.C. pool, 8:15 p.m. Any 
who would like to join, please call Mrs. F. C. Macintosh, 481 -7939. 

INGEBORG: German Department film week. Based ona play by Curt Goetz. 8:30 
p.m.. Palmer Howard Theatre, Medical Bldg., 1200 Pine W. Admission free. 
LUCIANO BERIO — PUBLIC INTERVIEW: Moderated by Maryvonne Kendergl. 
Discussion on problems of musical theatre. 8:30 p.m., Salle Claude Champagne, 
220 Bellingham Road, Outremont. 

CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE: "Okraina," by Boris Barnet, 1933, USSR, 
9:30 p.m., PSCAud. 

WEDNESDAY 20 



SUNDAY 24 



18 NOVEMBER TO 25 NOVEMBER 



Send notices, photos, of Coming Events to: J. Macurdy, Local 5306, Information 
Office, McGill, by Wednesday, 10 a.m., one week In advance. 



TUESDAY 19 



THURSDAY 21 



MONDAY 18 



L'HOMME ET LA POLLUTION DE L'AIR EXHIBIT: Auberge du Vieux St. Gabriel 
420 St. Gabriel. Monday-Saturday, 1 0 a.m. to 8 p.m. Until Dec. 7. 

THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH ASIA: S.G.W.U. Economics 
Department International Conference. Hall Bldg. For further information : 879-2867. 
CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE: "Le Grand Consolateur ou Encre Rose," by 
Lev Koulochov, 1933, USSR, 7 p.m., P.S.C.A. 

CINEMA POLITIQUE: Le ComitA QuAbAcois d'lnformation Politique film series. 
"Vivre ou Mourir," short films on revolutions in the making, short on Camllo Torres. 
7 p.m., Verdi Cinema, 5380 Boul. St. Laurent. 277-4800. 

RACISM TEACH-IN : Sponsored by the McGill Hillel Students Society and McGill 
Debating Union. /. The Roots of Racism. "Racism White and Black," discussion with 
Prof. Andress Taylor (Free City Collego, Washington D.C.) P.S.C.A. 1 p.m. "Roots 
of Racism — Sociological, Psychological, Philosophical." Three short papers explain- 
ing the roots of racism from the viewpoints of these disciplines, by Prof. Lou Goldberg 
(Sociology), Prof. Marcel Goldschmidt (Psychology), and Mr. David Hartman 
(Philosophy). Moderator: Stan Gram. 8 p.m. L-219. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW: Literary Society film series, starring Elizabeth 
Taylor and Richard Burton. 8 p.m., L-1 32, 50^. 

DER SCHIMMELREITER : Gorman Literary Film week. Based on the novel by 
ThBodor Storm. 8:30 p.m., Palmer Howard Theatre, Medical Bldg. 1200 Pine W. 
Admission free. 

THE ORFORD QUARTET (CANADA): Jeunesses Musicales International Series 
concert. Works by Haydn, Berg, Smentana. 8 :30 p.m., Theatre Port Royal. 274-4378. 
PAUVRE AMOUR: By Marcel Dubd. ComAdie-Canadienne, 84 St. Catherine W„ 
861-3338,8:30 p.m. 



TH EATER KRITIK VON RECHTS UND LINKS AM BEISPIEL VON G. HAUPT- 
MANN'S "DER BIBERPELZ," UND "DER ROTE HAHN": German Dept, 
seminar with H. J. Schrimpf (Bochum). Texts should be read in advance and are 
available in the Workshop. 11 a.m., Hugessen House, Room 202. 

PINOCCHIO: Marionette theatre. 1:30 p.m., ThAAtre du Rideau Vert, 4664 St. 
Denis. Reservations: 844-1793. 

FILM ON CUBISM : Museum of Fine Arts. 2 :30 p.m. Admission free. 

WATER POLO: McGill at Toronto, 2:30 p.m. 

IT HAPPENED HERE: Film Society, International 35 series. Dir. K. Brownlow and 
A. Mollo, Britain, 1966. 6:30 and 9 p.m., P.S.C.A. 

CHRISTMAS ORATORIO: By J. S. Bach. Concert by the Montreal Elgar Choir 
and Orchestra, directed by Gifford Mitchell. Soloists: Marian Siminski, soprano; Ann 
Golden, contralto; Fred Barker, evangelist; Robert Peters, tenor; Jan Simons, bass. 
Salle Claude Champagne, 220 Bellingham Road, Outremont. $2.50. 

BASKETBALL: McGill at Laval. 8:15 p.m. 

CINEMA POLITIQUE: "St. JArflme," by Fernand Dansereau. Followed by a public 
debate. 2 p.m. "Place aux Spectateurs," 9:30 p.m., Verdi Cinema. 5380 Boul. St. 
Laurent, 277-4800. 

JOHN POPOVIC EXHIBIT: Young Yugoslav painter. Gallery Moos, 1430 Sher- 
brooke W. Last day. Open until 5 :30 p.m. 



C O M ll\IG EVENTS 



WOMEN ASSOCIATES : Garden Club meeting, 1 0 :30 a.m., 1 296 Redpath Crescent. 
YOTTEL ® MISCELLANY: McGill Players presentation of revue written by Fred 
Innls and John Peters. Sandwich Theatre, 1 p.m., until November 27. Admission free. 
OUT AT SEA: Contemporary Polish satire by Slawomlr Mrozek. 12:00, 12:40, 

1 :20 p.m.. Instant Theatre, Place Ville Marie. $1 , students 76£ 878-1 1 84. 

RACISM TEACH-IN: IV. Case Study — Black America. Short talks by Dr. Arvarh 
Strickland (Univ. of Chicago), Floyd McKissick (CORE), Hosea Williams (SCLC). 

1 p.nu L-1 32, 2-5 p.m., Moyse Hall. "Black Revolution — Where do we go from 
here?" Lecture by Dr. Barbara Jones (Genetics). 8 p.m., Moyse Hall. 

CHORAL SOCIETY : Regular rehearsal. Union Ballroom, 5 p.m. 

CINEMA POLITIQUE: "Pouvoir Atudiant." Film on tho May revolution In France, 
"Co N’est Qu'un DAbut." 7 p.m., Verdi Cinema, 5380 Boul. St. Laurent, 277-4800. 
WRESTLING: Loyola at McGill, 7:30 p.m. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: "Cabiria," by G. Pastrone, 
Italy, 1 91 3, 7 :30 p.m.. S.G.W.U., Hall Bldg. 

ANTIBODY VARIABILITY: Microbiology Dept, seminar with Dr. O. Smithies, 
(Univ. of Wisconsin). 8 p.m.. Room B-216, Biology Bldg., Macdonald College. 

MIKE LEVINSON — POET: Literary Society presents "old sea-dog. New Left 
poet." 8 p.m., Leacock Council Room. 

WOMEN ASSOCIATES: French Play Reading Group — first roading of "Le Tar- 
tuffo," by MoliAro. 4015 Hampton Avenue, 8:15 p.m. 

LUCIANO BERIO : Conducting Le Groupe Instrumental de Montreal in a programme 
of his works. "Circles," "Differences," "Sequonza I and III," "Folk Songs." Soloists: 
Cathy Berborian, soprano and Jean-Paul Major, flute. Sponsored by la SociAtA de 
Muslque Contemporaine de Quebec. 8:30 p.m., Salle Claude Champagne, 220 
Bellingham Road, Outremont. $3, students and J.M.C. $1.26. 

NATIONAL FILM BOARD SCREENING: "A Trip Down Memory Lane," "Dance 
Squared, World of Three," "Red Kite," 'This is No Time for Romance." 8 :30 p.m., i 
L-1 32, free. 1 

WALLENSTEIN: German Dept, film week. The trilogy of plays by Schiller as a film 
made for t.v., in two parts. Part 1—8:30 p.m.. Palmer Howard Theatre, 1200 Pine 
W„ Admission free. 

YELLOW DOOR COFFEE HOUSE: Penney Lang, country blues. 8:30 p.m. until 
November 23. 3625 Aylmor, 75£ 

CINEMATHEQUE: "Los Nuits do Saint-Petersbourg," by Grigori Rochal and Vera 
Stroeva, 1 934, USSR, 9 :30 p.m., P.S.C.A. 



FRIDAY 22 



NORMAND GREGOIRE- PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT: Bibliothdque Nationale, 

1 700 St. Denis. Tuesday — Friday. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturday. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
PARASITOLOGY — HUMAN PATHOLOGY: McGill Pre-Med Society lecture 
series. 1 p.m., S 1 /4. 

OUT AT SEA: See Thursday for details. 

HARA PAPATHEODOROU EXHIBIT: Mansfield Art Gallery, 2065 Mansfield. 

Last day. ■ 

CINEMA POLITIQUE: "GAnocide Vietnamlen," "Tell Me Lies," by Peter Brooks, ' 
"Document d'Accusatlon," from France. 7 p.m., Verdi Cinema, 5380 Boul. St. I 
Laurent, 277-4800. 

THE BLACKS: Film Series, SArie d'Essai. 'The Defiant Ones," "Dutchman,” 1 
"Malcolm X." "A Time for Burning." 8 p.m., L-1 32. 

HOCKEY: McGill at Laval, 8 p.m. 

FACULTY FRIDAY: Music Faculty Choirs, directed by Donald Patriquin and 
Eugene Plawutsky, with the Collegium Musicum Studentium directed by Stewart 
Grant. Vivaldi — "Magnificat in G minor," Kelsey Jones — ’The Prophecy of Micah." 

Redpath Hall, 8:30 p.m. Admission free. 

WALLENSTEIN: Part 2. See Thursday for details. t ' 

■ . . ma i l hAp 1 

9 p.m. Admission 50^. Further information : Prof. Howard Fink, 879-4207. 



SATURDAY 23 



THE WANDERING STUDENT FROM PARADISE: See Tuesday for details. 
CHROMOSOMES AND HUMAN PATHOLOGY: McGill Pre-Med Society film 
series. 1 p.m., S 1 /3. 

WOMEN ASSOCIATES: French Conversation Group meeting, 2 p.m., Peterson 
Hall (3460 McTavish). For further information: Mrs. H. Jones, 731-7021. 
INTRAMOLECULAR INTERACTIONS OF"ELECTRON CARRIERS IN COM- 
PLEX METAL FLAVOPROTEINS: Biochemistry seminar with Dr. Helmut Belnert 
(Univ. of Wisconsin). 4 :30 p.m., Palmer Howard Theatre, McIntyre Bldg. 
L'EPILEPSIE HYPOGLYCEMIC EXPERIMENTALE; Aspects clinlques, polygra- 
phiquos ot biochimiquos. Montreal Neurologial Society lecture by Alain Waltregny, 
M.D. (Univ. de Li6go). 6 p.m., Amphitheatre, M.N.I., 3801 University. 
CINEMATHEQUE: "Lieutenant KljA," by Aloxandre Fainzimmer, 1934, USSR, 7 
j p m., PSCAud. 

CINEMA POLITIQUE: Le ComitA QuAbAcois d'lnformation Politique film series. 
"Vive I'Ordro," several shorts, "A Valparaiso," by Joris Ivans. 7 p.m., Verdi Cinema, 
5380 Boul. St. Lauront., 277-4800. 

RACISM TEACH-IN: III. Religion, The Church and Race. Lecture by Father 
James Groppl (USA) 1 p.m., P.S.C.A. Panel discussion by Father Groppi, Father 
Patrick Malone (Loyola), and Dr. Harvey Cox (Haivard). 8 p.m., L-1 32. 

HAXAN (WITCHCRAFT THROUGH THE AGES): Film Society Classics series. 
Dir. B. Christonson, Swedon, 1918. 8 p.m.. Engineering Bldg., E-204. 
ARCHAEOLOGY— IRAN : Lecture In French by Prof. Roman Ghlrshman (Montreal 
Archaeology Society) 8:15 p.m.. University of Montreal, Room M-415. 

OH DAD, POOR DAD, MAMA'S HUNG YOU IN THE CLOSET AND I'M 
FEELING SO SAD: Loyola Drama Society production. 8:30 p.m., The Theatre at 
Loyola. $2, students $1 . Until Novembor 24. Reservations 482-8320. 
SCHACHNOVELLE; German Dept, film weok. An adaptation of the novol by 
Stefan Zweig. 8:30 p.m., Palmer Howard Thoatre, 1200 Pine W., admission free. 

LA CRISE SCIENTIFIQUE AU CANADA: Club Francophone de McGill lecture 
by Prof. John Robson (Physics), 8:30 p.m., Faculty Club Ballroom, 3450 McTavish. 
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RADIO McGILL 



PROGRAMMING FOR WEEK OF NOVEMBER 18- NOVEMBER 24 
RADIO McGILL INSOUND 12 to 2 P.M. 4 to 6 P.M. 

NEWS IS PRESENTED 20 MINUTES AFTER EVERY HOUR. 

INSOUND HIGHLIGHTS: 12 to 2 P.M. Light listening music, Instrumentals. 4 to 
6 P.M. Mixed Bag — jazz, folk, contemporary music. 

RADIO McGILL SPORTS PRESENTATIONS: Redman Hockey, live from McGill 
Winter Stadium (coverage of all homo games.) November 27th U. of M. at McGill. 

RADIO McGILL ON CFQR (F.M.) 92.5 MEGACYCLES 
SUNDAYS 10 P.M. TO 12 P.M. 

NOVEMBER 24 1968. 

10:00 P.M. COMING THRU THE RYE: a play recordod In the studios of Radio 
McGill, performed by the McGill Players Club. Followed by discussion of the play 
and its impact. 

10:45 P.M. RADIO McGILL RAPS: a fast-paced look at tho news of tho wook 
prepared by the Nows and Public Affairs Department of Radio McGill. 

11 :15 P.M. THE FROG KING : a musical happening based on the well-known fairy 
tale. 



11 :45 P.M. COUP D'OEIL SUR LE CANADA-FRANQAIS: Third in a sories of 
French programs. This week, 'Los Chansons RAvolutionnairos' of Queboc. 




MUSEE D'ART CONTEMPORAIN: Pelnture en France 1900-1967. CitA du 
Havre. Thursday — Sunday. 1 0 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

ANNETTE CHOUINARD EXHIBIT: Maison des Arts La Sauvegardo, 160 Notre 
Dame E. Paintings described by one reviewer as "abstract realities." Monday - 
Thursday, 12-6 p.m., Friday 12-9 p.m., Saturday and Sunday, 12-5 p.m. Until 
November 28. 

POW WOW AT DUCK LAKE: Canadian Indians question their way of life and 
yours. Augustana House film series. 8 p.m., 3483 Pool. Admission free. 

VOLPONE: ThAAtre du GAsu production of Ben Jonson's play. In French. Students 
and teachors only admitted, $1.25. Sundays 2:30 p.m., weekdays 3:45 and 7:30 
p.m., Saturdays 8 :30 p.m., until November 27. Reservations : 866-1 200. 



MONDAY 25 



DE MENIL COLLECTION OF CUBIST ART: Paintings, drawings, watercolors by 
Braque, Picasso, LAger, Gris, and others. Museum of Fine Arts. Until December 3. 
GASTON PETIT EXHIBIT; Galerie Libre, 2100 Crescent. Painter considers Japanese 
calligraphy to be an important influence on his paintings. Every day oxcept Sunday, 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

INTERSYSTEMS 8t ENVIRONMENTS: S.G.W.U. exhibit by Michael Hayden 
(containers), John Mills Cockell (sounds), and Blake Parker (voice). Gallery I, 
Hall Bldg, until November 30. 

L’HISTOIRE DU SOLDAT: By Stravinsky. McGill Chamber Orchestra concert. 
Soldier — Gilles Pelletior; Devil — Robert Rivard; Narrator — Christian Delmas; 
Ballerina— Erica Jayne of "Les Grands Ballots Canadians." Narration in original 
French toxt by C. F. Ramuz. 



POETRY READING: DENISE LEVERTOV — 8 :30 p.m. Port-Royal Theatro. 
Literary Society presentation, 9 p.m., L-26. 








